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C:. commercial aspect is largely incidental 
in the history of Will & Baumer church-candle 


manufacture. From the first, we have ap- 
proached our task with sincere respect for the 
ultimate end, striving always to make candles 
worthy of their function. To that end the most 
exacting science, painstaking craftsmanship and 
finest candlemaking materials are employed. 
Purity and performance, simplicity and grace 
are our firm prerequisites. Will & Baumer has 
never been directed wholly by commercial 
considerations, but rather by a higher concept 
of quality . . . a concept focused on the stand- 
ards of the Church for more than a century. 
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Correspondence 





Fire With Fire 


Epitor: May I add a word on the “image 
projection” of pretty young Sisters in ads 
for religious orders to which Steve Allen 
refers in his recent letter (12/10, p. 358)? 
In a country that puts more and more em- 
phasis on beauty, this projection is simply 
fighting fire with fire. Or perhaps it’s just 
stating the facts. 

It seems to me that Mr. Allen has 
dreamed up his own Thelma Ritter image 
of nuns over the years. If many young girls 
have this same image, then I say an anti- 
dote was needed and has been provided. 

Looking over my own lovely memories 
of all the Sisters who taught me and of 
those who now teach my children, the 
image that presents itself has no face. It’s 
a lovely hodgepodge of piercing eyes, very 
good ears and warm understanding—all en- 
veloped by the lingering scent of soap and 
water and gaiety. Pretty hard to project? 
That’s the beauty of it! 

RosEMARY SAWYER 


Dolton, IIl. 


Epitor: Apparently Steve Allen forgets 
that as we get older, policemen, firemen, 
priests and nuns keep getting “younger 
and younger.” This development is met 
with most frequently as we climb into the 
forties. 

It is significant that the “image pro- 
jection” of the Sisters of Mr. Allen’s youth 
was none other than a most untypical nun, 
but one of the dearest, most beautiful of 
all: Swedish-born convert, Mother Lucia, 
of the Convent of St. Birgitta. 

MARCELLA JUDGE BRANDT 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Teacher and Pupil 


Eprror: Reading “Teacher in a Picture 
Tube” (12/17) reminded me again of one 
important principle about teaching that the 
proponents of educational TV forget. Ef- 
fective teaching can most often be achieved 
only when there is a personal relationship 
between student and teacher, when the 
teacher can vary and adjust his teaching to 
meet the needs of particular students. 
Effective teaching is not equivalent to 
superior lecturing (even if many univer- 
sities with their classes numbering in the 
hundreds would like to think that it is). 
There must be a teacher-pupil relationship 
that allows for questions from the students 
and answers from the teacher at the time. 
From my experience I have found it im- 
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possible to consider presenting a given topic 
to two different groups of students in ex- 
actly the same manner. What I “read from 
their faces” during a class differs with each 
group. They ask different questions. Dif- 
ferent students require different routes to 
understanding and I must be able to take 
any necessary route at a moment’s notice. 
The TV lecturer can present a superior 

lecture to a remote audience of students 
and educational TV can be a distinct aid 
to teaching. But it can never replace the 
classroom instructor. 

James F. WELTER 

Physics Department 
LeMoyne College 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


What Letters Reflect 


Epiror: For those who believe that the 
Catholic is regimented in thought, uni- 
fied in effort and controlled as to char- 
acter, let me recommend a glance at the 


Correspondence page of America. If any- 
one cherishes the delusion that there exists 
a single “image” of the Catholic, his ab- 
erration will disappear after reading the 
viewpoints put forth by the readership on 
subjects such as banishing the UN; beati- 
fying Fr. Juniper Carol; brainwashing the 
clergy; making America satisfactory to 
cute nuns, homely nuns, professional-model 
nuns, Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, 
Communists, Fatimists, rigorists or New 
Frontierists. 

Victor A. MILLER 
St. Nazianz, Wis. 


Lesson for All 


Epiror: In view of Cardinal Ritter’s firm 
stand on desegregation in the schools of 
the Archdiocese of St. Louis in 1947, could 
it be that Pope John, in elevating him to 
the cardinalate at this time, is asking all 
U.S. Catholics to join in support of this 
basic Christian attitude? This new honor 
is surely a tribute to the Archbishop’s firm 
policies and could serve a further worth- 
while purpose if it persuaded some Catho- 
lics to abandon stands which are a scandal. 

Francis C, YANNI 
Hollister, Calif. 
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richly colored, intricately detailed 


An aspect of the medieval Christian art 
world is wonderfully illustrated in. . . 


MIMATURES of the 
LIFE of OUR LADY 


Selected, with Notes, by DR. FRANZ SCHMITT 
Translated by Philippe Verdier, of the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Boo collectors will be delighted. For here is a collection of hand-tipped, 
“miniatures"—or manuscript illuminations— 


dating from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, each depicting some great event 
in the life of our Lady. 
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Burected from the parchment manuscripts 
in the Baden State Library at Karlsruhe, West 
Germany, the miniatures have been faithfully 
reproduced by the most modern photographic 
and printing processes, and brilliantly colored 
in ultramarines, reds, greens, and golds. 


TC aretulty selected poems by, among others, 
Daniel Berrigan and Gerard Manley Hopkins, 
accompany the miniatures. $1.75 
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Editorials 
“That They May Be One” 


pain, ALAS, will never know for sure just what 

the Governor of North Carolina said to his oppo- 
site number from the sovereign State of South Carolina. 
As every reader of the daily press can testify, however, 
“Your Holiness, we are making history” were the first 
words spoken by the Archbishop of Canterbury when 
he entered the study of Pope John XXIII at noon on 
Friday, Dec. 2, 1960. 

Few living men—and even fewer historians, we ven- 
ture to predict—will take exception to Dr. Fisher’s 
claim. The beauty of such a deed of Christian courtesy 
is that its meaning can never be erased. To be sure, no 
one familiar with past religious conflicts or the theologi- 
cal and psychological gulfs still yawning between Chris- 
tians will incline to exaggerate the immediate and 
tangible results of the event. But history was made when 
two men of God cut through seemingly impenetrable 
mazes of protocol in order to speak as brothers about 
things close to their hearts. 

More important, as a commentator in the Dec. 9 
London Spectator remarked, the way has been opened 
for “the dialogue to be continued at a hundred different 
levels so that curiosity can be satisfied, unreasoning 
fears removed, opportunities examined and fellowship 
started.” The current issue of this Review represents a 
modest effort at advance along the same historic path. 

That a beginning at dialogue has been made shows 
plainly in the collection of statements by theologians 
and editors published in the following pages. No one of 
these distinguished spokesmen neglected to enter a 
caution about the difficulties and dangers that lie ahead. 
And rightly so. Indeed, nothing would be more damag- 
ing to the ecumenical cause than to foster false hopes 
of speedy progress toward unity among those who sin- 
cerely pray with Christ the High Priest “that they may 
be one.” 

Yet every reader must recognize that the very appear- 
ance of such statements in a national Catholic weekly 
is in itself not without significance. Elsewhere in this 
issue (p. 465), Fr. Bernard Leeming, S.J., tellingly de- 
scribes the phenomenon we are privileged to witness 
as a change in the climate of interchurch relations. 
These pages may well be read as another sign of this 
remarkable change. 

For those who question the extent to which progress 
has taken place, it may help to recall the outcome of an 
earlier overture toward unity among Christians begun 
on the initiative of President Truman in the spring of 
1948. In his authoritative account of Myron Taylor's 
mission on behalf of this cause, Robert Pell reported 
(Am. 5/30/59, pp. 389-91) the hostility the President's 
“thought” encountered in some religious circles. 

But new winds blow. And they blow, indeed, where 
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and how the Spirit wills. Thus, over the same weekend 
in which the Archbishop of Canterbury visited the 
Vatican, American Catholic and Protestant religious 
leaders engaged in the first formal theological colloquy 
of an official character, at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn. Their interfaith discussions, organized with the 
approval of the Holy Office, lasted for three days. 

What meaning do these and similar events occurring 
on all sides have for clerical and lay men-in-the-street? 
They will not feel equipped to enter into formal conver- 
sations with those of other faiths on topics in the field of 
technical theology. But such meetings should bring 
home to them the importance of prayer on the part of 
all believers. 

Such, indeed, is the spirit of the period (January 18- 
25) marked by Catholics as the “Chair of Unity Octave” 
and by other Christians as the “Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity.” This year, as never before, Protestants 
and Catholics can join in prayer for the same intention 
which has been recommended in the month of January 
to all members of the Apostleship of Prayer: “That the 


obstacles which block the effective renewal of Christian — 


unity may be removed by the truth and love of Christ.” 
What lies ahead in the “dialogue” is not given to us to 
know. But growth in knowledge of the truth and love 
of all Christians cannot fail to “make history.” 


More Rain in Spain 


TRANGE, isn’t it, that a serious internal problem of 
a major member of the Western family of nations 
should be thrashed out in a front-page newspaper story, 
the evidence for said story being a private and unpub- 
lished letter from one dignitary to another? 

Strange, indeed—but on January 1 the New York 
Times, under the by-line of Benjamin Welles, carried 
such a story. The country is Spain, and Mr. Welles tells 
how, on November 15, Spain’s Primate, Enrique Car- 
dinal Pla y Deniel, Archbishop of Toledo, wrote a 
strong, 2,500-word letter to José Solis Ruiz, head of the 
Falange and of the Spanish Sindicatos or labor-employ- 
er groups. In this letter, Mr. Welles reported, the Car- 
dinal warned that a serious conflict was looming be- 
tween Church and State in Spain unless “authentic” 
representation is accorded to the working classes, and 
unless the regime stops harrying the official Church or- 
ganization for workingmen, known in Spain as the 
Brotherhoods of Workers of Catholic Action (HOAC). 

The Cardinal's charges against the syndical structure 
of Spanish worker-employer relations are quite precise. 
He is questioning its “authenticity,” that is, its claim to 
be an adequate and genuine means of representing the 
true interests of the eight million workers and employers 
at least nominally engaged in syndical activities. 

Readers with a long memory may recall that last 
year in these pages (Am. 3/26/60, pp. 758-60) Fer- 
nando Fugardo Sanz, representative of the Spanish syn- 
dicates at the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva, vigorously defended the system, stressed its 
free and secret ballot, and outlined some of its social 
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objectives. It now appears that the chief spokesman for 
the Spanish hierarchy takes a less rosy view of Spanish 
syndicalism. So, too, it may be recalled, did Bishop 
Antonio Pildain y Zapiain of the Canary Islands, which 
form two provinces of Spain. Bishop Pildain’s statement, 
made in a pastoral letter dated November 4, 1954, 
stated unequivocally that the state-dominated syndical 
system which has been in force for twenty vears in 
Spain is not in conformity with the social teachings of 
the Church and is, moreover, vitiated by a “Marxist” 
tendency to regard all workers as mere functionaries of 
the state. Bishop Pildain’s pastoral was never published 
on the Spanish mainland, and we owe its existence in 
print today to Documentation Catholique (Maison de la 
Bonne Presse, 5, Rue Bayard, Paris 8), where the full 
text may be found in the issue of January 23, 1955. 

Cardinal Pla’s second and related complaint touches 
the HOAC, or workingmen’s Catholic Action groups, 
over whose activities he personally presides: 


In Spain—one of the few confessional states in 
the world, with a model concordat—the Brother- 
hoods (HOAC) are ignored; they are labeled sub- 
versive in government documents; their leaders are 
harassed by the police; they are fined for what they 
say—or even for what they do not say—and some- 
times in the very presence of their bishops. 


Those who have had a chance to learn something of 
the heroic Christian spirit animating the laymen and 
priests responsible for the work of the Catholic Action 
Brotherhoods will also know, as does the Cardinal 
Primate, what they have had to suffer. Particularly gall- 
ing to them were the humiliations arising from the con- 
fiscation, arrest and fine that occurred in connection 
with a Catholic Action statement issued by HOAC last 
spring on the Feast of St. Joseph the Worker. American 
Catholics find this situation incredible, and trust that 
the wrongs will be righted in short order. 


Science in Red China 


— RELATED features of the current “explosion” in 
science are worthy of special note: 


@ As Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of the National 
Science Foundation, observed on December 30, we 
stand on the threshold of an era dominated by science 
as no period has been since the days of Isaac Newton. 
The coming decade promises great breakthroughs and 
developments of grave social significance. 


@ All nations today are convinced that their status, 
prestige and power are vitally tied in with progress in 
research and technology. Hence, among the larger na- 
tions especially, there is emerging a grim competition in 
science that parallels the military and economic rivalries 
of history. 

® Among the nations that are eager and determined to 
achieve outstanding competence in this competition 
stands Red China, a land of tremendous human and 
material potential, and ruthlessly dedicated to social 
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revolution at home as well as to the eventual triumph of 
world communism. 

Where does Red China stand in the scientific world 
today, and what may be expected of it in the next 
decade? 

The history of scientific achievement in China during 
this century is almost a blank page. But since the con- 
solidation of Communist power, and in particular since 
the State Council drafted its Twelve-Year Long-Term 
Plan for the Development of Science and Technology in 
1956, there is no doubt that Red China has embarked on 
a crash program in science that is as radical as the social 
transformation associated with the establishment of the 
People’s Communes. 

America’s deep concern over the scientific develop- 
ments that are taking place behind the Bamboo Curtain 
was reflected in the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science which be- 
gan in New York on December 26. The world’s largest 
federation of science organizations featured a two-day 
symposium on the growth of research and technology in 
Red China. 

The following is perhaps not an unfair assessment of 
the consensus that is now appearing in the United States 
scientific fraternity. 

1. The establishment of peace in Red China and the 
existence of a strong central government for the first 
time in centuries have made possible the allocation of 
funds for scientific institutes and for the training of 
research teams and technicians on a large scale. 

2. Unrelenting Communist indoctrination and revolu- 
tionary propaganda have created a genuine enthusiasm 
for scientific progress among the Chinese. The country 
is experiencing a “renaissance” in science, despite the 
fact that regimentation of human talent for purely politi- 
cal purposes often stifles the initiative and creativity 
of the individual scientist. 

3. Red China’s scientific program admittedly puts 
major stress on quantity rather than quality, and on 
what is immediately rewarding rather than on what is 
basic and theoretical. The reason for this lopsided em- 
phasis is clear. Red China’s Marxist theory insists that 
the sole justification for all science is that it must serve 
industrial and agricultural production in the interests 
of world communism. Moreover, since Red China is 
building on a slender scientific base and with poorly 
developed technical and material resources, its “shock” 
effort in science must be concentrated on those areas 
which seem to assure the quickest possible returns in 
prestige and economic power. 

4. Although everyone knows that Red China holds a 
quarter of the world’s population and therefore has a 
vast pool of scientific talent to mobilize in the cause of 
an aggressive ideology, we are just becoming aware 
that mainland China, which is larger than the United 
States, is also a reservoir of oil, coal, iron and other 
minerals that form the material base of economic and 
military strength. 

5. On balance, Red China is likely to be one of the 
giant scientific powers in the decade that begins in 
1971. At this moment Red China’s science is weak and 
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little respected in the world. Propaganda exaggerates 
the genuine accomplishments and lack of communica- 
tion hinders their assessment by the West. But that 
Chinese science is on the march is the boast of Red 
leaders, and that boast is well grounded. 

The first Sputnik rudely awakened us from our com- 
placency with Western scientific supremacy. This edi- 
torial is written in the hope of preventing a similar 
shock as “the dawn comes up like thunder” over the 
lair of the nation whose historic symbol is the fiery 
dragon. 


The “Soaring ’Sixties” 


A YEAR AGv at this time the American people, stirred 
by sanguine prophecies of economists and business- 
men, anticipated a rosy future. They stood expectantly 
on the brink of the “Soaring ’Sixties.” 

The mood this year is distressingly different. Begin- 
ning last summer, the economy started to run out of 
steam. The gross national product, which at the end 
of June reached an annual rate of $505 billion, slumped 
during the July-September quarter to $503.5 billion. 
Practically all the decline was attributable to a loss of 
confidence by businessmen. In the expectation of 
sharply rising sales, they built up inventories during the 
April-June quarter at a booming yearly rate of $5.3 
billion. By midyear it was clear that they had more 
goods on their shelves and in their warehouses than 
they could sell. In the following quarter, inventory- 
building tumbled to a recession rate of $600 million 
yearly. Had it not been for a step-up in government 
spending and a big spurt in exports, the decline in the 
GNP would have been even sharper. 

The consequences of this loss of momentum quickly 
showed up in the unemployment figures. In October the 
number of jobless rose by 200,000, bringing the total 
to 3.6 million. Another 2.5 million people were working 
part-time. When the November figures on unemploy- 
ment appeared—they showed 4 million jobless, the 
largest number for any November since 1940—recourse 
to semantics was abandoned. Even some government 
economists dared to talk openly about a recession. 

As the New Year begins, the recession is still with 
us. Will it become worse before recovery sets in? Will 
it start feeding on itself and degenerate into a depres- 
sion? Or will it continue on its mild, sluggish course for 
some months to come? 

Veteran forecaster Gerhard Colm, chief economist 
of the National Planning Association, is, if anything, 
ever so slightly hopeful. He accepts the McGraw-Hill 
estimate that business spending on plant and equipment 
will drop 3 per cent, or about a billion dollars, below 
1960. On the other hand, he foresees a continued rise in 
government spending on all levels of about $5 billion. 
Assuming that consumer spending and exports will be 
about the same as last year, he notes that the increase 
in government outlays more than offsets the decline 
in business investment. Unfortunately, however, he can 
see no over-all increase in total spending during the 
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first half of the year because he expects that business, 
having slowed down the accumulation of inventories, 
will engage in some liquidation before it starts another 
build-up. There may be, then, a little more contraction 
before the economy turns up in the second half of the 
year. 

But turn up it will. Mr. Colm is confident that the 
new Administration will increase government spending. 
Even though the actual outlays will not be made until 
fiscal 1962, he believes that the “announcement effect” 
may have a stimulating influence before that. Looking 
at the year as a whole, he expects the GNP to rise about 
$8 billion over last year and average about $510 billion. 
Since this modest advance will mean a jobless rate of 
more than 6 per cent, Mr. Colm points out that the 
recovery rate will have to be vastly accelerated if we 
are to enjoy full employment in 1962. 

Whether or not this can be done is a hard question, 
since the problem today is aggravated by two develop- 
ments which became painfully evident last year. The 
first is the deficit in our balance of international pay- 
ments. This has the effect of limiting the Government’s 
use of one of its ordinary anti-recession weapons— 
monetary policy. So long as interest rates are higher 
abroad than they are here, dollars will continue flowing 
to Europe for short-term investment. The Government, 
therefore, can make credit easier, but it has to be careful 
about making it cheaper. 

The other development is one that was described 
by Prof. Clarence D. Long of Johns Hopkins in a paper 
read during Christmas week before the Catholic Eco- 
nomic Association in St. Louis as “peacetime prosperity 
unemployment.” Professor Long noted that in 1947-48 
unemployment was 3.85 per cent of the labor force; 
from January, 1955 through July, 1957 it was 4.25 per 
cent; in 1959-60 it was 5.3 per cent. In other words, 
after every recovery from recession the percentage of 
those who have not been re-employed has grown. This 
suggests that something besides a shift from recession 
to prosperity may be required to keep unemployment 
at a tolerable level. It also suggests that in the months 
ahead management, labor and the Government have 
their work cut out for them. 


Fr. Benjamin Masse 


OR TWENTY YEARS an associate editor of this Review, 

the subject of this brief editorial has earned the 
esteem and admiration of his colleagues on the staff 
of America. Fr. Benjamin L. Masse’s prolific pen, con- 
stantly busy with the ups and downs of the gross 
national product, or with unemployment figures and 
the balance of payment problem, or with all the delicate 
questions on the agenda of a labor-management summit 
conference, has won him a host of steady readers in our 
weekly pages. Now, we are proud to announce, he has 
received another deserved token of recognition. During 
the Christmas holidays Fr. Masse was elected president 
of the Catholic Economic Association at its annual 
meeting in St. Louis. 
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Washington Front 





CURTAIN TIME 


Washington is like a great theatre now, in that moment 
before the houselights go down and the curtain goes up. 
The Capitol dome, newly repainted, gleams in the un- 
certain winter sunshine. Along Pennsylvania Avenue, 
carpenters are hammering away at the sprawling 
inaugural stands. 

At the Democratic National Committee, the Inaugural 
Committee is desperately treading water in a high sea 
of requests for seats for the great ceremonies of Janu- 
ary 20. In another part of the committee, the coming 


| of Frank Sinatra is nervously awaited. He is the czar of 


the gala which will bring Hollywood stars to the F ed- 
eral city and, it is hoped, receipts the size of Hollywood 
salaries to the Democratic party. The principal govern- 
ment buildings have been sand-blasted and bathed; 
fresh and possibly futile precautions have been taken 
against the city’s nonpartisan pests, the starlings. 

On Capitol Hill, legislators are straggling back from 
the exciting intermission which saw a change in their 
fortunes. The defeated have returned sadly to vacate 
their offices; the newly elected ones to take anything 
they can get in the way of quarters; and other old hands 
to move to more prestigious spots on the status scale. 


On All Horizons 


Several familiar faces are studying up on new roles. 
The Vice President-elect, Lyndon B. Johnson, has been 
appointed to several important groups, has declined to 
give up his luxurious Senate offices, and in all ways has 
given notice that while he was passed over for the lead, 
he has no intention whatever of being a mere under- 
study. 

His successor as Majority Leader, Sen. Mike Mans- 
field of Montana, is pursuing his usual quiet, quizzical 
course. His principal assistant, Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota, has been rehearsing his new role 
as party whip. He has already announced that he will 
“pick and choose” more, oratorically speaking, and in 
his capacity as a loyal team member, will probably do 
more listening than talking. The liberals of both parties 
have held their meetings to rail against the existing 
order; they are as usual, hopeful. 

The supporting company, laboriously assembled 
through a curious blend of competence and imagination 
under the direction of R. Sargent Shriver, is busy house- 
hunting, largely in fashionable Georgetown. The Ken- 
nedy house, in its heart, has become something of a 
local shrine. 

The star himself, having found a Cabinet which will 
aid him ably without necessarily outshining him, seems 
ready to go on. From all reports, he shares the view of 
the country that the new production, “The New Fron- 
tier” will be an enthralling political drama. 

Mary McGrory 


Santa Barbara, is winner of the 1960 
John Gilmary Shea prize of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Assn. The 
award, given for the best history book 





of the year, is in recognition of the 





UNESCO EXPERT « The Interna- 


tional Catholic Center for Coordination 
with Unesco, Paris, has a new ecclesi- 
astical adviser in the person of Fran- 
gois Russo, S.J. Member of the (French) 
National Center of Scientific Research, 
Fr. Russo some months ago contributed 
to this Review a penetrating analysis of 
the controversial work of Teilhard de 
Chardin, S.J., The Phenomenon of Man 
(Am. 4/30/60). 


GOAL « As the main accomplishment 
of his episcopate Bishop Victor J. Reed, 
of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, hopes to 
see a Catholic center on every non- 
Catholic car-pus in Oklahoma. 


A CHRISTMAS TALE « To hasten- 
ing shoppers in the snow-laden streets 
of Columbus, Ohio, the story of the 
Nativity was related by teams sent out 
by the Christmas-Is-Christ’s-Birthday 
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Committee. This novel project to fur- 
ther the appropriate observance of 
Christmas was backed by the Protestant 
United Church Women and the Dioce- 
san Council of Catholic Men, Women 
and Youth. Children were the best lis- 
teners, according to the street evangel- 
ists. 


MARIAN MINIATURES «© The il- 
lumination of manuscripts reached the 
peak of artistic perfection around the 
year 1050. Modern photography is 
bringing the beauty of this art form to 
an ever widening public. Eight minia- 
tures now treasured in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, are displayed in Miniatures of the 
Life of Our Lady, with notes by Franz 
Schmitt (Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md. $1.75). 


SERRA BIOGRAPHER « A Califor- 


nia Franciscan, Fr. Maynard Geiger, of 


author’s two-volume biography, The 
Life and Times of Fray Junipero Serra, 
O.F.M. (Academy of American Fran- 
ciscan History, 5401 W. Cedar Lane, 
Wash. 14, D.C. $12). 


NCCS HEAD « Edward P. Hanify, 
Boston attorney, is the new chairman of 
the executive committee of the National 
Catholic Community Service. 


APOSTLE OF SIMPLICITY « Ed 
Willock, 44, free-lance writer and artist, 
co-founder with Carol Jackson of In- 
tegrity magazine, died Dec. 18. He 
campaigned against the artificialities of 
modern existence and against the cult of 
speed, comfort and success. With his 
wife and 12 children he lived in Mary- 
crest, Pearl River, N.J., a family-cen- 
tered rural community he helped to 
found. R.A.G. 
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“What Hopes and What Maisgivings 
Do You Entertain Regarding 
the Currently Emerging Religious 


Dialogue in America?” 


AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS AMONG CHRISTIAN WRITERS 





phen gnen brings us once again to the tradi- 
tional Chair of Unity Octave. Anxious at this 
time to provide an appropriate forum in which 
Christians of differing faiths might exchange views 
in the warming climate of interconfessional dia- 
logue, AMerica asked a number of distinguished 
men to contribute brief answers to the question 
that heads this page. Our discussants include a 
Catholic bishop, a well-known Orthodox clergy- 
man, several prominent Protestant spokesmen, a 
Catholic layman and five Catholic priests. 











Raymond T. Bosler 
EDITOR, THE CRITERION 


I like to talk. I am all for the dialogue. 

I like to talk with Protestants, though I frankly con- 
fess I catch myself too often talking to them rather than 
talking with them. This is a weakness I find in most 
Catholics who engage in dialogue with Protestants. 

This is partly the fault of Catholics and partly the 
fault of Protestants. 

For Catholics, faith is primarily a set of thrilling 
truths believed because God has revealed them, and 
Catholics want to tell Protestants all about them. 

For Protestants, faith is primarily an experience, a 
personal, free commitment of self to God through Christ. 
It is something they do not want to talk about so much 
as they want to protect it—especially against what they 
fear is a Catholic threat against it. 

Catholics have not been brought up to ask enough 
questions about their own religion or anybody else’s 
religion. 
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Protestants have been brought up to ask too many 
questions about religion—especially about the Catholic 
religion. 

What all this adds up to is that when Protestants and 
Catholics get together to discuss religion, the Protestants 
ask a lot of questions and the Catholics give a lot of 
answers. 

The Protestants are sometimes surprised and always 
satisfied to learn that what Catholics believe is very 
much like what they themselves believe, and they are 
frequently gratified to hear their own beliefs formulated 
by Catholics for better understanding. The Catholics 
experience a warm feeling of accomplishment. And 
both parties then go their ways happy in the thought 
that unity is closer than they previously had dreamed. 

If Catholics would ask more questions and do more 
listening, it more than likely would be discovered that 
unity is further away than either side imagined. This, 
in the long run, would probably do more for unity than 
anything else. For the problem of Church unity is a little 
like the problem of the alcoholic; it will not be con- 
quered until we realize how helpless we are and how 
much we need God's help. 

I am not saying that I have little hope for success from 
the dialogue. I merely want to point out that first experi- 
ences can be misleading and that it would be a serious 
mistake to expect too much from the dialogue. 

I think that a remarkable lot has already been accom- 
plished by the dialogue; within four or five years it has 
changed enormously the Protestant-Catholic climate. 
And from personal experience I can say that I have 
never come away from a dialogue without a renewed 
and effective desire to know more about the Bible and 
my own theology. 

But, I still think I ought to listen more. Will the 
Protestants please stop being so polite and interrupt us 
more often? 
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Robert McAfee Brown 


PROFESSOR, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


My hopes for the emerging religious dialogue in 
America outbalance my misgivings, but both the hopes 
and the misgivings must be seen in relation to one 
another. 

My immediate hope is that the give-and-take of the 
emerging dialogue can destroy some of the caricatures 
we have of one another. If nothing more should happen 
than that we came to disagree about the right things, 
this would be clear gain. The clearing up of misunder- 
standings will not come about as insulated Protestants 
talk about Catholicism to one another, and vice versa. 
It will come about only as Protestants and Catholics 
talk to one another, and listen to one another. 

There are two particular stereotypes of Catholicism 
that exist in the Protestant mind-set, and both of them 
need to be laid to rest. One of these is the persistent 
image most Protestants have of Catholicism as mono- 
lithic. A fuller exposure of legitimate differences of 
opinion among Catholics will be most beneficial in any 
dialogue. (The whole flurry over the Puerto Rican bish- 
ops will in the long run have a beneficial impact on the 
Protestant image of Catholicism, for, whatever else the 
event showed, it indicated that Catholics were not of 
one mind on the wisdom of the bishops’ action.) The 
other image is a conviction that somehow Roman Cath- 
olics do not really believe in religious liberty. Anyone 
who exposes himself to Catholic literature on the sub- 
ject cannot help discovering that there is a wide spec- 
trum of opinion on it. The width of that spectrum needs 
to be made more apparent to Protestants, whose field of 
vision is still very narrow. 

I have a second hope for the emerging dialogue. It is 
a hope that there can be serious theological interchange 
between American Protestants and American Catholics. 
Protestant theology can learn a great deal from Catholi- 
cism in such areas as the meaning of tradition, the life 
of the early Church and the relationship of the Church 
to the world. Some Catholic theologians will now con- 
cede that emphases in Protestant thought are important 
emphases that have been slighted in the polemically 
oriented Catholic apologetics of another day. Further 
theological exchange may appear unspectacular to the 
outsider, but it can build a firm foundation for increased 
understanding. 

My main misgiving about the dialogue is that people 
will expect too much from it. We are now able to say: 
“Dialogue has begun.” But we must not begin to say: 
“How soon will something happen?” The minute we 
start pressing for tangible results, we will be throwing 
up needless roadblocks. God’s time is not the same as 
our time, and I have a feeling that He is going to be 
much more patient about these things than many of His 
activistically inclined American children. We can, of 
course, hope and pray that dialogue will lead to a lessen- 
ing of certain kinds of tensions, to the opening up of 
new and warm relationships, to the recognition of the 
treasures inherent in our total Christian witness. But we 
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cannot assume that the blast of our dialogical trumpets 
is about to reduce the Jericho of our divisions to dust 
and ashes. 

I cannot speak for Catholics in this matter, but I know 
some Protestants who will get impatient at the lack of 
immediate results. Some of them are already impatient. 
They airily refer to the dialogue as “phony,” or they 
angrily insist that a concern for Christian unity is a 
“sellout” to the “monolith” conception of the Church as 
opposed to the “free church” conception. They are un- 
impressed by the deeper measures of understanding the 
dialogue produces, because they insist that it must pro- 
duce a Catholic denial of infallibility or a Catholic ad- 
mission that other churches are just as right as the Cath- 
olic Church. They are not concerned, in other words, to 
enter into dialogue. All they really want to do is win 
a debate. 

It is at this point that Protestants and Catholics must 
refuse to let the strident voices around them deflect 
them from their concern for one another. We have no 
way of knowing where our dialogue is going to lead. We 
cannot lay down conditions in advance. We simply 
enter into it in trust. Our hopes are greater than our 
misgivings, for we believe that it is the will of God that 
we come to know one another better. What God will do 
with the fact that we come to know one another better, 
we can safely leave to Him. But we can be sure that the 
seed will bear fruit as He sees fit. 


John Courtney Murray 
EDITOR, THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


There are two possible areas of dialogue. In the first 
area the general issue would be the bearing of religious 
faith on “public affairs” in the widest sense—the matters 
that concern the commonwealth, whether as problems 
in public policy or as more theoretical problems in the 
public philosophy. In the second area the general issue 
would be the analogous relationship between the reli- 
gious faiths themselves, to be discerned through direct 
confrontation on the properly theological level. In both 
areas there are grave difficulties. 

In the second area the major difficulty has long been 
known. There is not much use in arguing the question of 
whether Protestant and Catholic hold in common certain 
articles of the traditional Christian creed, at least in 
some analogous fashion, when both parties to the dia- 
logue must admit that they differ radically about the 
meaning of the word with which the traditional creed 
begins, “Credo,” “I believe.” On this antecedent issue 
the two universes of theological discourse part company, 
each to assume its own irreducibly different style and 
content. At that, there would be value in having it made 
clear, in argument, that the two universes do thus differ. 
This achievement would at least eliminate one of the 
possible dangers—that of a false irenicism. 

For the rest, there might be some hope of reciprocally 
useful confrontation, if the issues on the table concerned 
biblical themes, to be discussed under strict regard both 
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for their properly exegetical content and for the dis- 
tinctively biblical mode of conception and statement in 
which the themes are cast. It is sufficiently evident today 
that in the field of biblical scholarship the possibilities 
of agreement between Protestant and Catholic are con- 
siderable. The two roads diverge in the yellow wood 
only when the question rises as to whether it be legiti- 
mate to transpose the “functional theology” of Scripture 
(as it is sometimes called today) into the conciliar 
“metaphysical” mode of conception and statement. 

The Catholic moves easily from the New Testament 
to Nicaea and Chalcedon, knowing that he has not 
added to his faith, but only altered and improved his 
mode of understanding it. To the Protestant, however, 
Nicaea and Chalcedon are still at bottom “Helleniza- 
tion,” a deformation of the Christian faith itself, whose 
final mode of statement must always remain scriptural. 
In this divergence of view the ancient—and to the Cath- 
olic—false dilemma, “Holy Writ or Holy Church,” makes 
itself most sharply felt today. At that, there would be 
value in experiencing, in argument, the sharpness of the 
divergence. 

In the first area of possible dialogue, mentioned 
above, the difficulties are likewise formidable. One 
might perhaps best plumb their depths by contrasting, 
in content and especially in style of construction, all 
that a Catholic means by a rational ethic and all that a 
Protestant means by a biblical ethic. The real argument 
here concerns the value of reason, and its limits, as the 
force directive of public affairs. The Catholic assumes 
that “religion,” for all its indispensability as the basic 
energy of civilization, is not a force directive of public 
affairs, except in so far as its truths and imperatives are 
transmitted to society and to the state through the me- 
dium of the public philosophy that has been elaborated 
by human reason over centuries of reflection and experi- 
ence. The Protestant does not seem to share this as- 
sumption. Nor does he seem to regard the concept of 
the public philosophy as even theoretically valid. Thus, 
in the absence of common premises, dialogue on the 
deeper aspects of public affairs proves desultory. 


William Lee Miller 


CONSULTANT, THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 


The emerging dialogue among the religious com- 
munities in the United States can make great gains 
because the level of the relationship among the religious 
communities in the United States hitherto has been 
poor. One is struck by the sheer ignorance that Amer- 
ican Protestants, Catholics and Jews have of each other. 
This is an ignorance not only of the beliefs and practices 
of the other communions, but of their concrete life. The 
dialogue makes us aware of the other communions, 
not as power groups and strangers, but as living com- 
munities. The dialogue may have the positive effect 
within each community of introducing an element of 
self-criticism and illumination. Confrontation with 
differing views may make us more rigid in holding to 
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our own; it may also, however, if deeply and seriously 
entered into, give new light upon our own. 

The misgivings one would have about the dialogue 
would be, first, that it has been participated in almost 
exclusively at a level of the religious professionals and 
intellectuals, without reaching very deeply into the lay 
communities; and, second, that it may sometimes be 
accompanied by unrealistic expectations that reason 
and discussion alone can deal with rooted differences of 
perspective, value, and even of interest. Sometimes one 
detects a tendency to avoid and dismiss the social- 
political conflicts that arise from the existence of differ- 
ing religious communities; perhaps in the initial stages 
of a dialogue these must be avoided. In the end, how- 
ever, they too should be faced. 

Also, there is a tendency for each communion un- 
consciously to conceive the “dialogue” in a way that 
reflects its own understanding and experience. For a real 
dialogue there must be an initial realization that our 
differences have to do not only with the content of 
credos but also with the whole style and method of 
discourse and religious life. If “dialogue” implies a 
rationalistic view, for example, then it will be more 
congenial to some groups than to others. The encounter 
finally is not between ideas and positions, but between 
persons, with unique characteristics and perspectives. 


Kenneth Underwood 
PROFESSOR, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


I have two main concerns with the nature of the 
present dialogue between Protestants and Roman Cath- 
olics. First, I am concerned that it has largely been 
confined thus far to discussion between scholars, intel- 
lectuals and journalists and that Christians have not 
found the places, the resources and the morale for 
enough rigorous and sustained discussions on a local 
or parish level. 

My second concern is that most of the dialogue has 
not moved beyond broad generalizations or debate on 
traditional “religious or church issues” to exploration of 
the significance of church practice and religious-moral 
principle for the responsibilities of men in a whole 
range of urgent political, economic and communication 
problems scarcely touched in local church discussions. 

What is needed are not conversations between clergy 
or laymen trying to arrive at some common creed which 
will persuade Protestants and Catholics of their basic 
harmony, but the fostering of situations in which judg- 
ments about real public problems are expressed frankly, 
not to conceal, but to bring out differences. There should 
be no attempt to by-pass or ignore the contribution 
which doctrine or religious belief can make to under- 
standing a specific situation, as if these were matters 
that belong in some personal or separate realm of life, 
or were the province only of the clergy. But rather 
theological and social thought should be concrete and 
relevant; it should speak to the problem under discus- 
sion, whether it is the improvement of public schools, 
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the encouragement of greater artistic achievements in 
mass communications, or the truth in the claims that 
there is a “Catholic” or “Protestant” vote in politics. 

Occasions for discussion need to be found in which 
the participants do not spend this time comparing whole 
systems of religious or ethical belief, or proving that 
their religious doctrines are superior to all other com- 
mitment or knowledge. We must create situations for 
dialogue in which the whole resources of men’s back- 
ground and experience—whether technical data, reli- 
gious insight or prudential wisdom—are brought to bear 
on our great public and common problems. 

Genuine dialogue can be achieved only when people 
commit themselves to go beyond the expression of doc- 
trinal views to understanding of the actions of others. 
Conversation between Protestants and Catholics is pos- 
sible only when each participant not merely observes 
another point of view but in a sense makes it his own, 
even while continuing to differ with it. 

There are encouraging signs in the level of dialogue 
now achieved that many Protestants and Catholics are 
aware that they can no longer deal with difficulties 
which arise from religious conflict by isolation of mem- 
bers from exchange of views on common responsibilities 
in the society. To practice such isolation simply deepens 
tendencies to separate religion from life, to engage in 
purely defensive tactics toward another religious group, 
and to ignore the flexibility and variety of life in the 
Christian Church. There will continue to be bothersome 
questions about the levels on which and auspices under 
which discussions on the local level are to take place, 
but these can be answered if we have the will for 
dialogue. I speak out of personal experience here for we 
are now conducting, in the Public Affairs Center at 
Wesleyan University, very serious, though informal and 
off-the-record conversations between Protestant and 
Catholic laymen on a number of complex public 
problems. 

We shall, perhaps, need to find common problems 
other than birth control, transportation of parochial 





Our Spokesmen 


DEAN BENNETT, Pror. BRown, Dr. MILLER and 
Pror. UNpERWoop speak for the Protestant tradi- 
tion. Fr. FLorovsky writes from the point of view 
of the Orthodox Church. The Catholic spokesmen 
are Bishop WricHtT, Fr. BosLer, Fr. Duties, FR. 
Murray, Fr. SHEERIN, Fr. VoOLLERT and Mnr. 
SCHARPER. 











students in public buses on which to begin these 
dialogues. There are abundant problems on which insti- 
tutional and doctrinal positions are not so settled or 
frozen. There is much Protestants and Catholics can 
learn, for example, from one another, about the ways in 
which personal creativity can be fostered within big 
organizations, whether the Church, business or govern- 
ment. 

What this kind of conversation may accomplish is a 
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realistic understanding of one another’s churches on a 
parish level. The actual meaning of faith for the layman 
as expressed in practical decisions may be quite dif- 
ferent than that envisioned in the nicely elaborated 
systems of theology and moral philosophy by scholars 
and clergy. There can be no vitality to the theology and 
ethics of the Church if laymen are not encouraged to 
work out the concrete meaning of their faith occa- 
sionally with people of another religious perspective 
with whom they must collaborate in the solution of 
public problems in our society. 


Avery Dulles 
PROFESSOR, WOODSTOCK COLLEGE 


The most vital manifestation of the current religious 
dialogue is the ecumenical encounter among separate 
Christian groups seeking a greater measure of mutual 
understanding, agreement and unity. Christian ecumen- 
ism comes to the United States as something which 
has already established itself in Europe. We can be 
confident that it will do good here, because of the fine 
fruits it has already produced abroad. 

Up to the present, we have not had a truly intercon- 
fessional dialogue in this country. Protestants, Catholics 
and Orthodox have not confronted each other as be- 
lievers in the same Lord, but merely as fellow citizens 
of the same republic. Today, however, there are signs 
that a more strictly theological encounter is in the 
making. 

Some people are afraid that interconfessional discus- 
sion is likely to breed doctrinal indifferentism. But the 
European experience of the past forty years gives little 
ground for such fears. Ecumenical discussion tends to 
focus attention on doctrinal issues, not to bury them. 
Nobody is more convinced of the importance of doctrine 
than the serious student of questions concerning inter- 
confessional theology. 

The opposite danger is perhaps more serious. Our 
nascent dialogue could easily degenerate into a sterile 
debate. Conducted in a spirit of controversy, it could 
sharpen existing antagonisms, thus making the prospect 
of ultimate reconciliation more unlikely than ever. But 
here again the European precedent is encouraging. 
In Germany and elsewhere Christians of different de- 
nominations have found it possible to develop a remark- 
able spirit of mutual respect and charity. 

The goal of our coming dialogue should be neither 
to refute adversaries nor to reach agreements on a basis 
of compromise. We should aim rather at mutual enrich- 
ment through theological give-and-take. If all partici- 
pants are chiefly intent on getting closer to Christ, they 
will find that they can accept many of each other's best 
insights without surrendering any convictions of their 
own. And they can collaborate in solving problems of 
common concern. 

The scandal of our division into separate churches 
will no doubt remain for a long time. But even so, we 
can draw closer together. Old misunderstandings can 
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be uprooted and new areas of agreement discovered. 
Any progress we make in this direction will certainly be 
pleasing to Christ. Believing that such progress is 
feasible, I have high hopes for the coming American 
dialogue. 


John B. Sheerin 
EDITOR, THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


In early December, the Benedictines at Collegeville 
and the Paulists at Boston sponsored religious discus- 
sions between Catholic and Protestant scholars. These 
are but two of many examples of the religious dialogue 
now emerging in America. Once confined to the cata- 
combs of official disfavor and popular indifference, the 
dialogue now enjoys prestige in Catholic circles as a 
result of Pope John’s announcement of his Ecumenical 
Council and his establishment of the Secretariat for the 
Unity of Christians. A further impetus to dialogue will 
come when and if the new secretariat amplifies some of 
the rules laid down by the Holy Office in its 1949 
instruction. 

At long last Catholic and Protestant theologians are 
talking to each other. Happily the Catholic theologians 
involved, as far as I have been able to discover, are 
entering into the dialogue unarmed for dialectics but 
ready for dispassionate reasoning, sympathetic listening 
and even humble confession. This latter is indispensable 
for fruitful dialogue. 

Someone has said that the ecumenical movement must 
remain a mystery to anyone unless he sees that re- 
pentance is the driving force behind it. The Catholic 
theologian, brought up in a combative school of 
apologetics, probably finds it hard to admit that the 
spotless Church has had some pretty spotty members 
and some bungling advocates. I feel optimistic about 
religious dialogue in America precisely because our 
theologians seem to have the mind of Pope Adrian VI, 
who told his nuncio who was on his way to a meeting 
at Nuremberg: “You are to say that we frankly acknowl- 
edge that God permits this persecution (the Lutheran 
revolt) of His Church on account of the sins of men, 
and especially of prelates and clergy.” This uneasy 
conscience at seeing Christ’s will for unity frustrated 
will open the way to an honest reappraisal of the issues 
that bar the way to union. 

The dialogue may, however, prove less than a bless- 
ing to many laymen and laywomen, and this through 
no fault of their own. The 1949 Holy Office instruction 
urged bishops and clergy “to acquaint the faithful in a 
suitable manner, for instance through pastoral letters, 
with these problems and efforts, the rulings of the 
Church in these matters and the reasons that inspire 
them.” This ecumenical information is not being given 
to the faithful. I fear that certain uninformed laity may 
misinterpret the theologians’ readiness to admit our 
faults as a readiness to compromise on doctrine. This 
will scandalize some and perhaps lead others to indif- 
ference. Those who are indifferent, aware of the ad- 
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vantages a united front of Christians would present in 
the war against communism, will probably clamor for 
immediate reunion of Christians. They will fail to realize 
that such a federation of dissonant religions would be a 
Tower of Babel. 

The dialogue has taken longer to get started here than 
in Europe, but it is on its way. As Christopher Dawson 
pointed out, the rift between American Catholics and 
Protestants is clearly of a theological nature, not con- 
fused by economic, social and national issues as in 
Europe. Yet we should not expect quick results. We 
can’t see the Promised Land on the immediate horizon, 
but we can make slow, sure progress as long as we are 
confident that unity is the will of Christ. 


John C. Bennett 


DEAN, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I think that the religious dialogue should move within 
two areas of discussion at the same time and that we 
should not allow preoccupation with either one of these 
areas to exclude the other. 

One is the area of differences in current thinking and 
in traditions in regard to the various American Church- 
State problems. We should not 
allow more friendly attitudes to 
obscure real issues that stil] di- 
vide our religious communities 
from one another. 

The movement in Catholic 
thought toward the acceptance 
of the principle of religious lib- 
erty for all is very reassuring 
to many Protestants, including 
myself, but most Protestants— 
and I cannot separate myself 
from them—continue to have 
an uneasy feeling that serious 
setbacks to the present trends 
are still possible. Protestants 
who emphasize the present 
hopeful trends are never able 
to quote as authoritative state- 
ments in defense of their view of the Roman Catholic 
Church as their critics can quote against it. 

The same thing is true of the use of the law to enforce 
distinctively Catholic positions on the community as a 
whole. What many of us hear from individual Catholics 
is very encouraging, but we need more reassurance on 
this. 

I suppose that the main practical problem has to do 
with schools. The most serious worry of many Protes- 
tants is not caused by the questions which are imme- 
diately involved in parochial schools, but rather by the 
questions which have to do with control of the public 
schools or with tendencies to undermine support for 
them. 

My hope is that on all of these issues there can be full 
frankness on both sides of the dialogue, that with the 
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false issue of the “Catholic as President” removed, it 
may be possible to discuss these other issues with less 
heat. 

The ofher area is more definitely theological and reli- 
gious. I hope that it may become more of a living truth 
to Protestants and Catholics that they share the same 
faith on the deepest levels. There are many issues on 
which they will continue to differ in absolute terms. The 
very absoluteness of some Catholic claims may cause 
rejection of them to involve an absolute difference. To 
many aspects of the content of faith this need not apply; 
it applies more to the view of authority that may be 
believed to guarantee that content. 

There is much thet we believe together about the love 
and majesty and pewer of God and about the new be- 
ginning in history in Christ, about the nature of the 
human person, about the content of the redemption and 
the meaning of charity. As a Protestant, I can say that 
there is often a corrective in Catholic theology for ex- 
cesses and forms of one-sidedness in Protestantism, even 
though Protestants, when they learn from Catholics, 
may still formulate what they have learned somewhat 
differently. 

Let us hope that our dialogue will not be confined to 
Church-State issues but that it can move into this second 
area of faith and of discussion. 


Cyril Vollert 
PROFESSOR, ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 


What is apparent so far in this movement is mainly a 
heartening willingness to become informed about one 
another's religious positions, coupled with a sincere rec- 
ognition of good faith on all sides. Whatever may be our 
political preferences, we can all derive encouragement 
from the November elections, without fear of a two-way 
radio operating between the Vatican and the White 
House or apprehension that Swiss Guards may replace 
secret-service men for the protection of the new 
President. 

Progress in mutual understanding will undoubtedly 
continue. Catholics will welcome the day when, to 
repeat a trite case, their non-Catholic brethren will 
acknowledge that papal infallibility does not involve 
impeccability and will grasp the range within which it 
can be exercised. We can do without the well-meant but 
rather naive assurance, expressed in a recent book, that 
the Pope may issue an infallible pronouncement on the 
authenticity of “St. Peter’s bones,” thus obliging Cath- 
olics to accept with the firm assent of faith what per- 
tains to archeological research. So too, I imagine, Luth- 
erans would be glad if their present teaching on “justi- 
fication by faith” were understood in the sense they 
themselves set forth. 

One tremendous advance has occurred in the impor- 
tant domain of biblical studies. Scriptural commentaries 
by Protestant scholars are approvingly quoted and uti- 
lized by Catholic scholars, and vice versa. Criticisms of 
newly proposed interpretations are shared by Catholics 
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and non-Catholics alike, with exegetes on both sides 
agreeing pro or con, in a concerted effort to arrive at the 
true meaning of a text or indeed of entire books or great 
themes running through the whole Bible. While there 
is no prospect that similar concord may be attained 
throughout dogmatic and moral theology, we have such 
phenomena as Catholic theologians holding, without 
neglecting the invaluable function of tradition, that all 
revealed truth is somehow contained in the Bible, while 





Six Attentive Apostles 


Hapgood’s cover drawing, which is reproduced 
in miniature on the facing page, copies a detail of 
an altar frontal preserved in the Art Museum of 
Catalonia in Barcelona. It is the product of one of 
the most fascinating periods of medieval art, 12th- 
century Spanish Romanesque. One notes the re- 
markable fusion of Christian, Hebraic and Byzan- 
tine elements. 











Protestant theologians, without giving up the Bible as 
the rule of faith, are more clearly perceiving the indis- 
pensable role of tradition in scriptural interpretation. 

The amity illustrated by these instances, which touch 
the very fundamentals of Christianity, has fructified, 
and should continue to fructify more effectively, in co- 
operation regarding sociological and economic programs 
for common betterment, programs which can and ought 
to be promoted by all religious men of upright will on 
the ground of their belief in the one true God who is the 
Father of us all. Such association in common causes 
inevitably tends to dissipate lingering hostilities stem- 
ming from hoary misconceptions of our religious tenets. 

Perhaps the mounting harmony is in no danger of 
degenerating into a mere “agree-to-disagree” spirit of 
toleration. A more imminent peril may be an uncon- 
scious readiness, arising out of sheer good-fellowship, 
to enervate some dogmatic positions. However, as shown 
by Catholic critiques of F. Leenhardt’s This Is My Body 
and O. Cullmann’s The Christology of the New Testa- 
ment, books that combine excellent qualities with views 
and conclusions incompatible with Catholic faith, undue 
conciliatory attitudes can be avoided without impair- 
ment of mutual respect and enduring friendship. 


Georges Florovsky 
PROFESSOR, HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


One of the aims of the modern ecumenical movement 
was “to draw the churches out of their isolation.” This 
purpose has been, to a great extent, completed in the 
course of years. Various churches, or denominations, 
were engaged in an intensive intercourse. The first pro- 
moters of the World Conferences on Faith and Order, 
already before World War I, expected sincerely that the 
Church of Rome would also participate in the ecumeni- 
cal conversation which they endeavored to initiate. At 
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that time this hope was frustrated. Now, although the 
Roman Church does not take any formal part in the 
actual deliberation, she is taking more and more interest 
in the ongoing dialogue. 

Time has shown that conversation between the sepa- 
rated and divided Christians is not just idle talk, leading 
nowhere and only breeding confusion. There are matters 
and problems to be studied and discussed together, in 
common, across the dividing borders. And this discus- 
sion may lead to a genuine Christian encounter. 

The firs’ and capital discovery which was made in 
the process of ecumenical conversation was a negative 
and bewildering one: the depth and width of dissension 
and disagreement. One has to be ready for this kind of 
discovery. And one should not be upset by it. Nor 
should one be tempted to bridge over the gulf by cheap 
and easy devices of any sort. 

The whole pain of division is fully felt only when one 
is prepared to face not only the imperative of Christian 
unity, but also a certain measure of unity already exist- 
ing. The Christian universe of discourse, broken and 
split by various “unhappy divisions,” is yet unique, and 
the bond of unity is constituted by the common com- 
mitment in faith to the one Lord, Jesus Christ, as God 
and Saviour. This has been for years “the basis” of ecu- 
menical conversation. There is no other ground for a 
constructive Christian conversation outside of this re- 
stricted field—of common faith and commitment. 

The real encounter is possible only on the deepest 
level, in profundis. Agreement on “nonessentials” can 
probably be speedily reached, but it is of no significance. 
One has to start with the “essentials,” and then one is 
discouraged and shocked by the discovery of tension 
and resistance, on both sides of the dialogue. Now, in 
order to be genuine and constructive, the dialogue must 
go beyond the rubrics of “comparative theology.” In 
fact, the “divided Christians” can meet each other only 
in the past, only on the sacred ground of tradition, in 
the continuity of life in grace. I have suggested for this 
kind of common search the label: Ecumenism in Time. 
And I believe the dialogue must proceed in this per- 
spective. Otherwise it will end in disappointment and 
mutual embitterment. We have to ponder whether we 
are prepared to take risks. 


Philip Scharper 
EDITOR, SHEED & WARD 


One would hope, first, that the dialogue so aus- 
piciously begun between Catholics and non-Catholics 
would soon result in an inner dialogue of genuine 
seriousness within each of the major religious com- 
munities. Words and events of the last several years 
show quite clearly, for example, that Robert McAfee 
Brown and Fr. Gustave Weigel, or Reinhold Niebuhr 
and Fr. John Courtney Murray can carry on a civilized 
conversation, in which the areas of agreement have 
patiently been earned, and the areas of disagreement 
patiently arrived at. But I suspect that Doctors Niebuhr 
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and Brown could hardly enter into an authentic dialogue 
with Stanley Lowell of POAU, and that Fathers Weigel 
and Murray would fall into an unproductive and uncom- 
fortable silence in the presence of Fr. Richard Ginder, 
Although all of these men speak to God, until the 
Murrays speak to the Ginders and the Niebuhrs speak 
to the Lowells, until, in short, there is real inner com- 
munication, one must fear that the exterior dialogue 
may prove to be a short-lived, exotic splendor, hanging, 
like a jungle orchid, rootless in the heavy air. 

The hope that each major religious community will 
develop within itself a greater understanding and ac- 

















ceptance of the pluralistic fact is obviously not a covert 
plea for a strategically inspired show of unanimity. Such 
a hope is, rather, but another way of voicing the con- 
viction that each of the American religious communities 
must develop from its own resources a more authentic 
theology of toleration than it commands at present. 

Cardinal Lercaro has already spoken of such a devel- 
opment as one of the more pressing challenges con- 
fronting the Catholic theologian, but the same burden 
could, with equal justice, be laid.upon his Protestant and 
Jewish counterparts. So far as I can see at any rate, 
much of the acceptance by Jews and Protestants of other 
religious commitments is based less upon a full-bodied 
theology of toleration than upon a starveling philosophy 
of skepticism or a practical postulate of civic harmony. 

Obviously, such a theology of toleration cannot be 
quickly arrived at. One could, however, hope that an 
early result of its initial and tentative formulations 
would be this: that Protestant, Catholic and Jew would 
be led to consider, more deeply that most of us have, 
the design of Providence which not only permits each of 
us to exist, but has placed us side by side, to coexist. 

We Catholics, for example, are quick to discern (as 
we should attempt to do) the hand of God in the 
smallest incident of our personal lives. Is it a mark of 
either logic or faith not even to try to see the hand 
of God in the massive religious fact that we share this 
land with millions of sincere Jews and Protestants whose 
depth of devotion yields nothing to our own? 

We can learn something from both Protestant and 
Jew, even while at times our conscience can be rebuked 
by them and our ignorance exposed. At very least, one 
could hope that considering the role of Providence in 
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our tripartite coexistence would teach us the syntax of 
charity and the tone of humility without which the 
dialogue, both interior and exterior, will wind down 
into dreary debate or over-the-counter chatter. 


Most Rev. John Wright 
BISHOP OF PITTSBURGH 


When one thinks of God—of His will that all men be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth; of His 
love for the world, that motivated the coming of the 
New Adam to restore the human unity shattered by the 
Old Adam; of the providence by which God governs al! 
that He has made and especially those whom He has 
made in His own image; of His predilection for His 
Church, the people of God drawn from every tribe and 
tongue and race; of His own matchless unity in the 
diversity of three Divine Persons; of how His thoughts 
are thoughts of peace and His plan is one—then one 
entertains confident hopes for the currently emerging 
religious dialogue in America in terms of the prayer of 
Christ that there shall be but One Fold and One 
Shepherd. One even finds himself watching for miracles. 

But when one thinks of Man—of our inheritance from 
those first parents who wished to be as gods, deciding 
what is good and what evil; of our deep divisions and 
ingrained disposition to perpetuate them; of the ambi- 
tion, self-seeking, avarice and malice that, even at our 


best, we tend to bring to all matters, including those 
which touch on God’s glory and our salvation; of how 
the thoughts of men are many and conflicting; on how 
easily Christ is rejected by our passionate preferences 
in the daily routine of our smallest choices—then one 
almost despairs of Christ’s divine plea for unity prevail- 
ing over human prejudices and passions. In any case, 
one studies with great caution, as well as prayerful con- 
fidence, the emerging dialogue and any other consoling 
signs that God eventually has His way. 

It all comes back to Christ. I think that the late Prot- 
estant prelate, Bishop Manning, was close to the mark 
when he said reunion will come only as the result of a 
fuller appreciation of the truth revealed in Christ. A 
Catholic can only welcome, confidently and prayerfully, 
such a motivation of dialogue, focused thus on Christ. 

But when one reflects on how racism, nationalism, 
individualism, partisanship of every kind have obscured 
the vision and the very memory of the One and Univer- 
sal Christ, he realizes how long it may yet be before 
the essential question will be clearly faced and honestly 
answered: “What think ye of the Christ? Whose Son is 
He?” Flesh and blood, we were warned, do not reveal 
the answer to this, the central problem to which Blessed 
Peter gave our Catholic answer. Before flesh and blood 
are silenced, so that the voice of the Father may be 
heard, there are needed universally prayer and penance, 
humility and fasting, and the work that is done in fear, 
trembling—and patience. Otherwise dialogue will lead 
to confusion confounded. 





Interchurch Relations 


Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


change for the better has taken place in inter- 

church relations. This change has been like com- 
ing from a far northern region, with bitter cold, wild 
storms and long darkness, to a temperate region, where 
there may be occasional storms & dark nights, but where, 
on the whole, the climate is warm. 

There is much evidence for this. Pope John XXIII 
has repeatedly said how intensely he wants reconcilia- 
tion through mutual charity and understanding. In the 
issue of Feb. 1, 1959, for example, the Osservatore Ro- 
mano gave the substance of an address by the Pope: 


The faults of which we Catholics are not free, 
alas, lie in our not having prayed enough to God 
to smooth the ways that converge on Christ's 
Church; in not having felt charity to the full; in 


D=« THE LAST twenty-five years a remarkable 





Fr. LEEMING, professor of theology at Heythrop Col- 
lege in England, is the author of The Churches and the 
Church (Newman). 
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not having always practiced it toward our separated 
brethren, preferring the rigor of learned, logical, 
incontrovertible arguments, to forbearing and pa- 
tient love, which has its own compelling power of 
persuasion; in having preferred the philosophical 
rigidity of the lecture room to the friendly serenity 
of the Controversies of St. Francis of Sales. 


More recently, in March, 1959, the Herder-Korrespon- 
denz quoted the Holy Father as having said: “We do 
not intend to conduct a trial of the past; we do not want 
to prove who was right or who was wrong. All we want 
to say is: ‘Let us come together. Let us make an end of 
our divisions’.” Finally, in June, 1959 an Anglican, Canon 
Rea, reported that the Holy Father had remarked to 
him: “In working for reunion, it is necessary first to be 
very meek and humble; second, to be patient and know 
how to await God’s hour; and third, to avoid discussions 
that may hurt the virtue of charity, leaving aside for the 
moment those elements on which we differ.” 

The setting up of the Secretariat for the Unity of 
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Christians, in preparation for the second Vatican Coun- 
cil, is, in the words of the Holy Father, “a token of Our 
affection and good will toward those who bear the name 
of Christian but yet are separated from this Apostolic 
See.” The head of the secretariat, Cardinal Bea, is a 
scholar whose biblical studies have brought him ac- 
quaintance and friendship with many non-Catholic 
scholars. The secretary, Msgr. J. G. M. Willebrands, a 
Dutchman, initiated the international Catholic Confer- 
ence on Ecumenical Questions which has been meeting 
yearly for the last ten years, and he has wide acquain- 
tance with non-Catholic ecumenists. The secretariat 
has already become an authoritative focus for Catholic 
and non-Catholic interest in the unity of the Church. 

The members of the secretariat have been noted for 
their work in fostering the wise and charitable climate 
of opinion which John XXIII has approved: Msgr. 
Lorenz Jager, Archbishop of Paderborn; Msgr. Fran- 
cois Charriere, Bishop of Lausanne; Msgr. Pieter-Antoon 
Niermann, Bishop of Groningen, Holland; Msgr. Joseph 
H6fer, Councilor of the German Embassy to the Holy 
See; Fr. Charles Boyer, founder of the Unitas Associa- 
tion and editor of its periodical. His Grace Archbishop 
John Carmel Heenan, of Liverpool, the English member, 
has spoken words often cited: “We must love one 
another until we come to see the same truth.” 


| aucust, 1960 Cardinal Bea, evidently referring to 
the fear expressed by the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches that unofficial “dialogue” 
might be restricted, declared that it was most important 
to continue the unofficial conversations, for such meet- 
ings between theologians had already led to a certain 
amount of agreement. He mentioned the work of the 
German Una Sancta group under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Lorenz Jager of Paderborn. He also noted that 
a two-way conversation could be established between 
his secretariat and the World Council of Churches on 
some questions connected with the Catholic faith, 
though each member church of the WCC must take its 
own decisions independently about any closer relation- 
ship with the Catholic Church. 

Speaking at Ferrara on November 10, Cardinal Bea 
urged upon Catholics an unfailing fidelity to the integ- 
rity of their Church’s doctrines and at the same time a 
readiness to understand and to show genuine active 
charity toward separated brethren. It would be an il- 
lusion to imagine that this task will not require much 
time, charity and patience. Yet all the same we must 
have the confidence which is based on prayer and on 
the fact that a constantly growing number of Christians 
of all confessions are joining in the High Priestly prayer 
of Christ “that all may be one,” and are reminding 
themselves of those other words of the same Christ: 
“What is impossible to men is possible with God.” 

The cordiality with which separated brethren are 
received at Rome, especially by the secretariat, shows 
the desire to have at first hand the fullest knowledge 
and understanding of different outlooks. : 

Archbishop Heenan, the English member of the sec- 
retariat, has shown how the new climate of opinion and 
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of feeling can result in ecumenical action. A Sunda 
newspaper, the London Observer, recently published 
two articles on the Free Church and Anglican clergy, 
Archbishop Heenan promptly wrote to protest that the 
articles failed to do justice to Protestant and Anglican 
clergy, that they “seemed more like a caricature.” He 
declared that Protestant clergymen “as a body are dedi- 
cated men,” and went on to say: 

It is impossible not to be impressed by their 
frugal living and the alacrity with which they 
respond to calls on their compassion. The poor, 
the sick, the young, the worried, and indeed the 
criminals turn to them as friends. The self-sacrifice 
and devoted charity of the wives of clergymen are 
also everywhere recognized and admired. 

Words such as these from Archbishop Heenan will 
surely tend to increase mutual good feeling and mutual 
respect. ; 

The initiative of the present Holy Father is merely a 
normal development of a movement which was pro- 
ceeding in the Church. Catholic groups and individuals 
in different countries have for long been studying ques- 
tions about “reunion” and have been publishing books 
and periodicals commending the sympathetic approach: 
the Benedictines of Chevetogne, Belgium, with the peri- 
odical Irenikon; the Dominicans, near Paris, led by Pére 
C. J. Dumont, with Istina and Vers [Unité Chrétienne; 
the Una Sancta Society, near Augsburg, in conjunction 
with the Benedictines of Niederaltaich, and the Moehler 
Society, of Paderborn; the Benedictines of Cockfosters, 
near London, continuing Fr. Bede Winslow’s work with 
the Eastern Churches Quarterly; and in the United 
States, the Friars of the Atonement and the Paulists. We 
are delighted that the Friars of the Atonement have 
recently come to England. 

The Unitas Association was begun in Rome in 1945, 
Its purpose is “to promote the spiritual unity of men 
and especially of Christians.” Its program is; 

To its separated brethren of the Eastern Churches, 
[Unitas] speaks of those long glorious centuries of 
union when the Doctors of the East illumined the 
universal Church and triumphed with their Latin 
brethren over the most subtle and distressing 
heresies. Unitas lays stress upon all that the sepa- 
rated East has preserved in common with Catholics: 
the priesthood, the sacraments, devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. It makes clear the duty of 
union and strives to eliminate the barriers that 
prejudice and resentment have erected in the course 
of centuries between Christians of the East and 
West. 

To Anglicans and Protestants, Unitas reveals the 
genuine character of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Across the imperfections of men, it tries to make 
evident that spirit of fraternal affection and faith- 
fulness to the teachings of Christ which is at the 
very heart of the Church’s life and the manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit at work in her. 

Finally, Unitas keeps in touch with the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement and endeavors to aid it in its quest 
for unity. 
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In 1955 the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Unitas Association was celebrated in Rome, and was 
marked by special blessings from Pius XII, and by the 
impressive number of Cardinals and dignitaries who 
were present at a series of conferences. 

Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., editor of the association’s 
quarterly, Unitas (an English edition is published by 
the Friars of the Atonement in the United States), 
hailed the Holy Office’s 1949 “Instruction on the Ecu- 
menical Movement” as the “Great Charter” of Catholic 
ecumenism. This document did, 
indeed, contain warnings about 
misguided enthusiasm and about 
the danger of failing to state the 
full Catholic faith; but some of 
its positive provisions and its ap- 

rovals deserve to be recalled. 

1. The Holy Office noted that 
“the present time has witnessed 
in different parts of the world a 
growing desire among many per- 
sons outside the Church for the 
reunion of all who believe in 
Christ.” Under the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, this develop- 
ment may be attributed “to ex- 
ternal factors and the changing 
attitude of men’s minds, but 
above all to the united prayers of the faithful.” To all 
in the true Church this is “a cause of holy joy,” and the 
Church urges them to extend a helping hand to all those 
“seeking after truth.” 

2. Bishops, the document stated, “whom ‘the Holy 
Spirit has placed to rule the Church of God’,” ought to 
make a special object of their care and attention this 
“work of reunion, which is a particular charge and duty 
of the Church.” 

3. Permission was granted for theological meetings, 
under due supervision, at which Catholics and non- 
Catholics undertake to meet as equals and discuss mat- 
ters of faith and morals, each one putting forward the 
teaching proper to his creed. 

4. Finally, the Instruction expressed the wish that 
“this excellent work” of reunion should daily assume a 
more significant place within the Church’s universal 
pastoral care and that all Catholics should “pray ever 
more earnestly to God for this object.” 

It.is, I think, to be regretted that many who read the 
Instruction were more impressed by its warnings than 
by its positive encouragement and by the clear direc- 
tions which it gave. In fact, it is of great value at a time 
when interest in contact among all Christians manifests 
itself on every side. 

The first requirement in all thought and action about 
unity is a deep conviction of its supernatural character. 
The goal is supernatural, since the Church is united 
with Christ by supernatural bonds. The means must be 
supernatural, since all human effort depends upon the 
grace and guidance of the Holy Ghost. Consequently, 
the motive and the guiding principles must likewise be 
supernatural. 
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This means a spirit of entire disinterestedness. If we 
are to be one, we are to be so because Christ wills it and 
because we resolve to follow Him who is meek and 
humble of heart. Unity with our fellow Christians is not 
desired for any merely human satisfaction, such as in- 
crease in numbers, induence or prestige. Pope John has 
said: “The only triumph we seek is the triumph of Jesus 
Christ and of His cross.” Let no one deceive himself 
when he begins to work for unity. The work may mean 
misunderstanding and disappointments; it certainly de- 
mands difficult labor. It will demand that steadfast and 
exultant hope in Christ which transcends all merely 
human reasonings and outlooks, but which is founded 
upon hope in “the folly of the cross.” 

But work for unity, undertaken in this spirit, will 
compel us all to greater holiness, greater humility (how 
often the Holy Father has spoken about humility!) and 
greater self-sacrifice in our life of faith. Just as work for 
the foreign missions tends to increase fervor, so, too, 
does work and prayer for perfect unity. 

This supernatural conviction involves wholehearted 
and active obedience to the guidance given by the 
authority through which we believe the Holy Spirit 
acts. The unity of the Catholic Church involves a unity 
of spirit, a harmony of mind and of feeling, and is not 
restricted merely to acceptance of de fide definitions. 
There is a loyalty of the heart which does not cramp it- 
self by legalistic interpretations. It is the mind and 
heart of the Church and of Christ’s Vicar upon earth 
that we must follow. 

Unhappily, something like a war-psychology has 
existed between Catholics and Orthodox, between Cath- 
olics and Protestants. I confess I find it in myself, some- 
times to my surprise. When, for instance, Protestants 
approve certain developments among us—greater inter- 
est in the Bible, greater desire that the liturgy be more 
communal, greater attention to the theology of the laity 
—my unregenerate impulse is sometimes to think: “So 
they approve us only because they imagine we are be- 
coming more Protestant, do they? Well, we'll show them 
that we are not Protestants.” No doubt Protestants feel 
much the same when Catholics praise them for more 
Catholic tendencies. Thus the very factors which ought 
to unify can be turned into obstacles. 


I’ THERE DANGER of compromise of the faith or of 
indifferentism? Supposing that any Catholics were 
willing to compromise, Protestants simply would not 
permit them to do so. Protestant theologians study our 
authorities and can quote them; sometimes they are 
suspicious of Catholics who interpret documents too 
“ecumenically.” After a dialogue between Dr. Ernst 
Kinder, the well-known Lutheran theologian, and Fr. 
Heinz Schuette, the Protestant Academy of Westphalia 
put the question whether the latter's presentation repre- 
sented the mind of the whole Catholic Church. Similar- 
ly, Dr. George A. Lindbeck, of Yale, in an article in the 
September issue of the Lutheran World, “The Evangel- 
ical Possibilities of Roman Catholic Theology,” referred 
to the suspicions aroused in many Protestants when cer- 
tain Catholic theologians, in their efforts to reach agree- 
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ment, give lawyer-like minimum interpretations of cer- 
tain dogmatic statements. 

As the ecumenical movement has developed, anything 
like compromise is more strenuously rejected by the 
theologians of the World Council, as I show in a forth- 
coming issue of the Heythrop Journal. Ecumenists real- 
ize clearly that a firm doctrinal basis is essential to real 
unity, and that it is not merely a few learned theologians 
who have to be reconciled, but the whole body of living 
men and women who adhere to one denomination or 
another. Agreement of theologians is certainly a pre- 
requisite, but theological agreement may leave un- 
touched the “ethos” and the practical religious life of 
the multitude. 


eee east Surely more indifferentism is caused 
in a post-Christian age by contentions and tensions 
among Christians than by efforts at agreement. One very 
radical cause of indifferentism has been the hostility 
between Christians, which tended to justify the gibes 
of unbelievers and of non-Christians. Evidence that 
Christians have sincere charity toward one another will 
draw the sting from those gibes. 

Moreover, interest in the unity of the Church ought to 
be and can be a stimulus to deeper knowledge and 
understanding of the faith and of greater loyalty to it. 
It can help to make the study of theology more real and 
actual, and invigorate intellectual and theological life. 

Interest in the unity of the Church, moreover, can 
help to increase vocations to the priesthood and the 
religious life. The plain fact is that all churches suffer 
from lack of manpower. Latin America is only one 
example. A blazing zeal for the unity of Christians can 
help to attract the idealism and generosity of youth to 
the service of God in His Church; for there is a great 
cause to be served, great difficulties to be overcome, 
great sacrifices to be made and great results to be 
achieved. Vocations to the intellectual apostolate can 
be stimulated by the very actuality of the problems. 

It is already much that Christians can be united in 
charity of speech toward one another, in sorrow at 
divisions, and in efforts to overcome them. 

Those efforts usually begin by what is known as 
“dialogue,” that is, by books, articles and meetings in 
which Catholicism and Protestantism are “confronted” 
with one another, or Orthodoxy is “confronted” with 
either. Such confrontations, in which the fundamental 
points of the differences are selected and examined, may 
be a necessary prologue to reconciliation. They can show 
the power of charity to correct mistakes and remove 
misunderstandings. They can also help Catholics to 
learn a new theological language in order to teach others 
our own Catholic language. The scholastic age and the 
post-Reformation age have precious resources, relevant 
to our present situation, but perhaps the relevance can 
only gradually be brought home to many of the Ortho- 
dox and Protestants. 

But this method of “comparative ecclesiology” has 
definite limits. Showing the head-on collision of differing 
principles and doctrines will not necessarily reconcile 
them. Recourse must be had to deeper and earlier prin- 
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ciples of agreement. Through an appreciation of these, 
the head-on collisions can be avoided and radical agree- 
ments drawn out into more proximate accords. 

Pope John XXIII was quoted in the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, of November 14, 1960, as judging that the second 
Vatican Council will not be primarily concerned with 
“correctness of doctrine” or “heresies or errors”: 

The question today is not so much that a particu- 
lar point of doctrine or discipline needs bringing 
back to the pure sources of revelation or tradition. 
Rather it is a question of restoring and emphasizing, 
in all its splendor, the very substance of human life 
and thought—of Christian life and thought—for 
which the Church has been both the trustee and 
the authority for centuries. 

The causes of division are multiple and ramified; the 
efforts to overcome them must likewise be multiple and 
ramified. No one method contains the whole solution, 
Many minds working on the problem may discover new 
ways and open new perspectives. “Dialogue” need not 
be merely confrontation of doctrines or outlooks. It can 
have a wider range. It can seek common efforts to meet 
the challenge of atheistic materialism and _ scientific 
humanism. It can include reflections on devotional life; 
and it can include reflections on the general impact of 
Christianity on “culture,” perhaps especially in non- 
Christian lands and in regions of rapid social change. 

Above all, “dialogue” must include study of the obli- 
gation on all Christians to fulfill the great command: 
“Go, teach all nations.” A divided Christianity cannot 
easily convert the world; and when eyes are turned to 
the millions of human beings for whom Christ died, 
whom Christ loves and invites to Him, who yet, partly 
because of Christian divisions, do not know Him nor 
love Him, then surely the shame of our divisions must 
afflict us and urge us in contrition and humility to work 
with Christ for reconciliation. 





To an Old Man Buried in Winter 


It is a bitter day that you forsake us, sir, 

What with snow falling on the iron ground, 
And the wind howling that air appropriate 
To our grief for your irrevocable departure. 


The mourners huddle like a clump of leaves 

About your last remains; they watch mournfully 
The prayers of the priest take visible form, 

As they begin their journey to God on frigid wings. 


All else being considered in orthodox fashion, 

I praise your intelligence in departing us this season, 
Voyaging from us like some Wall Street potentate 

To the villas and terraces of an opulent Riviera, 


Out of the cold and dark latitudes 

To a town more fabulous than is Byzantium; 

To a place of roses where, seated at ease, 

You might count gazelles or watch rainbow-colored 


peacocks. 
WALTER CONLEY 
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BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Crisis 1n Collective Bargainin g 


union leaders streamed across the Atlantic to learn 

the secret of our industrial relations. They are 
not coming to these shores any more. Whatever the 
reason may be, people from advanced industrial coun- 
tries, as Solomon Barkin, research director of the Textile 
Workers, noted in the November Fortune, have ceased 
to regard collective bargaining, American style, as the 
answer to modern labor-management relationships. 

What has gone wrong with our 25-year-old national 
policy that survived the shock of war and looked so 
promising in the late 1940's? Why has a feeling of 
frustration spread widely through the AFL-CIO? Why 
do the meetings of manazement men rumble with dis- 
satisfaction over the course of industrial relations? 
Why did such a knowledgeable man as Victor Borella, 
who keeps in- 
dustrial rela- 
tions at Man- 
hattan’s 
Rockefeller 
Center humming smoothly, write recently that “we find 
our nation’s labor-management set-up in not only an un- 
happy but an unfortunate stance to meet the truly great 
challenges of our time”? 

As a curious, and concerned, reporter digs around 
for answers to those questions, several themes keep 
recurring. They are, though not necessarily in order of 
importance, the Cold War, inflation, foreign competition 
and automation. In one or the other of these, or in some 
combination of them, must be sought the causes of the 
growing doubts about collective bargaining. 

In a typically thoughtful address at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity last August 17, Senator Kennedy's popular choice 
for Secretary of Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg, bore down 
heavily on the disruptive effects of the Cold War and 
automation: 

' We live in an age of revolutionary technological 

change and in an age of extraordinary international 

tension. 

Traditional practices, which have served us so 
well, and which would continue to do so if we were 
really at peace, must be adapted to a period where 
our whole way of life is being challenged. Tradi- 
tional practices, which served us so well, must be 
adapted to an age when our industrial society 
is being transformed by technological advance. 


| FTER THE WAR European industrialists and trade- 





Fr. Masse, S.J., associate editor of this Review, writes 
frequently on economic and labor problems. 
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In the Fortune article referred to above, Mr. Barkin, 
though approaching the problem somewhat differently, 
arrives at conclusions strikingly similar to Mr. Gold- 
berg’s. “The machinery of industrial relations is at dead 
center,” he writes, “bogged down in costly and irritating 
parochial bickering.” Neither labor nor management, 
he says, is dealing in a creative, dynamic way with the 
growing threat of foreign competition. Unions tend to 
meet the danger by fighting stubbornly for the security 
of a declining labor force. Equally traditional in their 
approach, employers strive to cope with the threat by 
slashing payrolls. The clash between these short-term, 
self-interest approaches, Mr. Barkin believes, “is at the 
heart of the current high tension in industrial relations.” 

Mr. Barkin argues, furthermore, that traditional meth- 
ods of collective bargaining are proving no more ade- 
quate to cope 
with inflation 
and the forces 
of industrial 
change than 
they are with foreign competition. Probably every re- 
sponsible union leader in the country would echo his 
lament on inflation: 


Union leaders have been perplexed as to how to 
proceed responsibly in wage negotiations in order 
to minimize the possibility of price increases. They 
have had no guarantee that, if they adopted wage 
restraint, management would make a parallel com- 
mitment for price restraint. 
The Textile leader, one of the most stimulating intel- 
lectuals in the labor movement, sadly concludes that 
collective bargaining as we have known it cannot deal 
with this great issue—in which the public is so keenly 
interested—because management “has refused to discuss 
price and production policy with union representatives.” 

The crisis in collective bargaining was given an ex- 
haustive airing last summer at a conference sponsored 
by the Fund for the Republic’s Trade Union Project. 
This informal seminar assumes special importance be- 
cause among the thirty participants who assembled 
during the week of July 17 at Santa Barbara, Cal., were 
men prominent in industry, labor, government and edu- 
cation. The following paragraph from the summary of 
the discussions—which Paul Jacobs, director of the proj- 
ect, kindly made available to the writer—emphasizes 
the importance the seminar attached to technological 
change: 

Thus, it is fair to say that the entire conference 
agreed that a re-thinking of traditional collective 
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bargaining practices was required. The world mar- 
ket, the Cold War, union structure, these and other 
factors were mentioned as affecting, and being 
affected by, this crisis. But the central factor which 
occupied the conference discussion was that of 
technological change. The rate and range of this 
process in recent years was seen as creating prob- 
lems which were so serious and extensive as to 
require the United States to go beyond its old, 
familiar way of doing things. 

Industry views of the strains in industrial relations 
tend to place the emphasis elsewhere. Fairly typical 
were the advertisements which the steel companies pub- 
lished during the long strike in 1959. Over and over 
again, these statements, stressing the dangers of infla- 
tion and foreign competition, proclaimed the need for 
wage restraint on the union’s part and a willingness to 
accept changes in working rules dictated by considera- 
tions of efficiency. The wage and work-rule issues also 
preoccupied the rail transportation industry in its pro- 
tracted struggle last year with the railroad brother- 
hoods. (There was a complete breakdown of collective 
bargaining on the rules issue and this problem, at the 
instigation of the White House, has now been handed 
over for study to a special Presidential panel. ) 

To many management men, the Cold War, automa- 
tion, foreign competition and the rest are not so much 
causes of the crisis in industrial relations as occasions 
which have revealed ingrown weaknesses in our system. 

On the one hand, they explain, unions have come 
to believe that workers are entitled to an annual increase 
in wages and fringe 
benefits. On the other, 4h AL ah 
they have curbed Ww Ww > Ww 
management's free- 
dom to effect the 
changes in production 
methods that would 
make higher wages 
economically possible. 
So long as demand 
was strong and for- 
eign competition neg- 
ligible, management 
found it expedient to 
acquiesce in most un- 
ion demands. Now 
that foreign firms have 
become aggressive 
and the American public will no longer stand for infla- 
tionary price increases, management has been obliged to 
reassert its rights to direct the business as it thinks best. 
This means that it must be solicitous, not only for em- 
ployes, but for the company’s stockholders, suppliers 
and customers as well. 

Very much to the point, according to management 
men, was the sermon which the National City Bank of 
New York preached to its audience in its Monthly Let- 
ter for December. In the context of an economy faced 
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with intensified competitive pressures and a balance- 
of-payments problem, the bank exhorted: 

In exercising their power in collective bargain- 
ing, union leaders as well as managements must 
face up to the fact that prices can no longer be 
raised each time that big wage raises are negotiated. 
They must recognize that they defeat their own 
cause when they demand pay increases that outrun 
gains in efficiency and wipe out profitable return 
on new investment. 


_ grenccunbeem for handling the crisis in collective bar- 

gaining reflect the different evaluations put on it by 
management and labor. If the machinery is breaking 
down because inflation, foreign competition, technologi- 
cal change and the pressures of the Cold War have 
overburdened it, then one kind of medicine is indicated. 
Another kind entirely might be called for if the pres- 
sures of the times have not caused the breakdown but 
only revealed old defects in the machinery. 

Management believes that whatever is wrong with 
collective bargaining would soon be righted if 1) unions 
stopped challenging and impeding its function of man- 
aging, and 2) union “monopolies” were prohibited by 
law. What the government should do is attack labor's 
monopoly power by outlawing all types of union secu- 
rity, as right-to-work legislation does, and by subjecting 
unions to the nation’s antitrust laws. Presumably if this 
were done, most unions would no longer be in a position 
to challenge management control. 

These are the key reforms in management's programs. 
In addition to them the National Association of Manu- 
facturers feels that the atmosphere surrounding collec- 
tive bargaining would be much improved if secret bal- 
lots were required for strikes and if union political 
activities were even more restricted than they are by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

As for labor, which regards the industry solution as 
no solution at all, it has officially endorsed the proposi- 
tion, first advanced by Arthur J. Goldberg, that the 
problems besetting industrial relations are too far-reach- 
ing for resolution at the bargaining table. By its very 
nature, Mr. Goldberg contends, the bargaining table 
emphasizes the adversary rather than the cooperative 
aspect of industrial relations. It is, consequently, a poor 
mechanism for discussing questions that go beyond 
individual companies and unions. Such questions should 
first be discussed, he says, by a small group of top men 
in labor and industry in circumstances free of the pres- 
sures of bargaining. Accordingly, he suggested a union- 
employer “summit meeting” under the aegis, but not the 
domination, of the White House. 

After some hesitation President Eisenhower, at the 
instance of AFL-CIO President George Meany, ac- 
cepted the idea. Early last year he asked the NAM and 
the AFL-CIO to sit down together and chart an ascent 
to the summit. Although some meetings have been held, 
there has been as yet no report of any progress. 
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This silence may be significant. Generally speaking, 
management has no desire to go to the summit. That 
was obvious enough even before Ford and General 
Motors rejected an invitation from Walter Reuther, 
head of the United Auto Workers, to discuss matters of 
common interest on an industry level. Since Mr. Reuther 
sent his invitation under the patronage, so to speak, of 
President Eisenhower—in a speech in Detroit on October 
17 the President had urged such a meeting—the in- 
tensity of management opposition to the summit idea 
can easily be imagined. 

On the other hand, the AFL-CIO has little confidence 
in joint meetings with the NAM. When the idea of a 
summit meeting was first broached, President Meany 
warned that it would accomplish nothing unless indus- 
try was represented by the heads of companies actually 
engaged in bargaining with AFL-CIO unions. 

The Fund for the Republic conferees split over rem- 
edies for the collective-bargaining crisis. One group was 
so impressed by the complexity of today’s problems that 
it despaired of any exclusively labor-management ap- 
proach to ere In 
dealing with issues 
like py Besta foreign J Sg + Sr tr *& We i + 
economic policy and 
the rate of technologi- 
cal change, collective lap SiR 
bargaining, they in- DUS Ky 
sisted, is only one SANE 
many factors ‘volved ay 
—and a subordinate 
one at that. This group 
called, therefore, for a 
national, coordinated 
approach in which 
the Federal Govern- “he 
ment would have a (777 === es 
substantial role. They 
recommended the creation in the Executive Branch of 
a council composed of government officials and leaders 
of management and labor that would thresh out prob- 
lems too big for the bargaining table and seek to reach 
agreements on broad policies. 

Another group felt that traditional methods of col- 
lective bargaining were not so inadequate that they 
could not be adapted to the changing times. They con- 
ceded that some place had to be made today for public 
representation in labor-management affairs, but they 
believed that this could be provided for without involv- 
ing the government. It was suggested, for instance, that 
the role of arbitrators might be enlarged, so they they 
could act more creatively and energetically than is 
now the case, or that labor-management meetings on a 
regional or industry level be held in which the public 
would be represented. 

All the conferees agreed that in any event both labor 
and management had to abandon some of their cher- 
ished positions, and that a new spirit of cooperation for 
the common good was urgently required. 


i 


= 
Bye 
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Ix AN accounT of this kind, dealing with such a vast 
field, there must be room for a minority report or 
two. 

Some management and labor men wonder what all 
the wringing of hands is about. They don’t perceive any 
crisis in industrial relations. 

The management men who feel this way are likely to 
be found in big business circles, where the most recent 
negotiations in autos, steel and electrical manufacturing 
have been a source of considerable satisfaction. On the 
other side, the old AFL unions, though still bitter over 
some provisions of the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Grif- 
fin Acts, seem not to be conscious of any crisis in their 
affairs. Inventions and new processes have caused some 
jurisdictional troubles, but then these are an old story 
in the building trades unions. As for the Teamsters, the 
only crisis they know about is the one involving Jimmy 
Hoffa. Over the past few years, this scandal-scarred 
union has greatly pr ospered. 

On the question of a summit meeting, a few industry 
people have publicly supported the proposal. Presum- 
ably they are as aware as their colleagues that a meeting 
of this kind would lend prestige to the labor movement 
and help to offset the damaging effects of the McClellan 
committee hearings. They probably suspect that Arthur 

Goldberg's original proposal was partly motivated by a 
desire “to get labor off the hook.” Even so, they say, the 
proposal itself is sound and statesmanlike. Mr. Gold- 
berg didn’t start the Cold War. He didn’t create the 
inflationary pressures of what is, in fact, a semi-war 
economy. He is certainly not responsible for the swift 
pace of technological change and the unemployment it 
is causing. No one suggests that he fostered foreign 
competition or invented the _balance- of-payments 
squeeze. These are all real life problems; and when Mr. 
Goldberg, pondering them and_ noting the growing 
polarization of hostile management- labor attitudes, calls 
upon both sides to attack them in a cooperative, public- 
minded spirit, what is wrong with the proposal? 

But, as | say, this is a minority sentiment in industrial 
circles. That is why some observers doubt that a summit 
meeting will be held, or if it is held—under White House 
pressure—that any good will come of it. They fear that 
all it may do is dramatize the gulf which has come to 
exist between management and labor thinking on the 
great issues of the day. 

As this survey was being completed, news arrived 
that President Georg ge Romney and Vice President Ed- 
ward Cushman of American Motors have suggested a 

variant of the summit approach. They want a clergy 
committee representing Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
to invite top industry and labor leaders to meet with 
them in some secluded spot and there together, without 
a formal program, talk out their problems. The formula 
is not new, and it certainly promises no miracles. If, 
however, labor-management relations continue to de- 
teriorate, it may offer an acceptable alternative to some 
head-cracking by a tough and impatient government. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE 
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SHEED & WARD 


BOOKS WITH THIS IMPRINT 
ARE TIMELY...SIGNIFICANT ...CONTROVERSIAL 


Not often does the portrait of a Catholic theologian appear on the cover of 
Time magazine. Just as seldom does Time discuss a Catholic theologian's first 
book in five editorial pages. But Time so honored Father John Courtney Murray 
and his WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS in its issue of December 12. WE HOLD 
THESE TRUTHS is only one of many recent Sheed & Ward books which, because 
they are uniquely relevant to American life today, are being read and com- 
mented upon by those most concerned with modern society's problems and 
anxieties. In the secular and religious press, on TV and radio networks—wherever 
serious books and authors are discussed—these are books which command 
attention because they combine timeless Catholic principles with the best 
contemporary thought. 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 


Catholic Reflections on 
the American Proposition 








JOHN cre ste paca S.J. ie au- THE CHURCH 
thor has defined, asked and answered ques- 
tions of the highest relevance to the American AND THE SUBURBS 
situation, the Western situation, the Chris- ANDREW M. GREELEY. ". . . deserves 
tian situation . . . A masterpiece of lucid sa Seek 350 candi deale wits te 
and candid exposition."—D. W. Brocan, : ’ oe rgb : 
Saturday Review. 4th Printing. $5.00 expansion of the suburbs, the functions of 
Church and family, the potentials for human- 
i d the apostolate.""—JoserH H. Ficuter 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS pe »P ; : 
Sith ein taal, Cte S.J., Theological Studies. $3.50 
7 STRINGFELLOW BARR, ROB- 
NR ERT McAFEE BROWN, AR- AMERICAN 
THUR COHEN, ARTHUR CATHOLIC DILEMMA 
GILBERT, MARTIN MARTY, An inquiry into the Intellecutal Life 
ALLYN ROBINSON. Afterword ’ 
by GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. THOMAS F. O'DEA. " . . . skillfully uncovers 
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to whom it is primarily addressed, should take 
seriously. It will show them where they have 
failed to make themselves clear and perhaps 
why they have failed."—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. 2nd Printing. $3.75 


CITIES IN CRISIS 


DENNIS CLARK. "Perhaps with books such 
as this in our social action libraries, the tide 
will turn against civic secularism and once 
again the influence of the white steeples will 
rise beside that of the commonwealth."— 
Rev. Rosert G. Howes, The Critic. $3.50 




















American intellectual life... Compulsory read- 
ing for all who have at heart the mission of 
the Catholic Church and the welfare of Amer- 
ican society.''—America. $3.00 


THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH, S.J. Winner of the 
Thomas More Medal, 1959, this book on the 
movies and TV “makes an eloquent, sensible 
and frequently steel-tipped appeal for the 
dignity of mankind in the arts."—JoHN 
Crossy, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.50 
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CHRIST AND APOLLO 


The Dimensions of the Literary Imagination 


WILLIAM F. LYNCH, S.J. "This book, the work 
of a noted Jesuit scholar, advances the claim 
that literary insight comes from penetration of 
the finite order . . . a wise book, and the hours 
spent with it are well spent.""—Yale Review. $5.00 


THE SCREEN ARTS 
A Guide to Film 

and Television Appreciation 
EDWARD FISCHER. "It is a 
pleasure to come across a book 
on the aesthetics of the film... 
directed toward the average 
movie and TV viewer... A 
timely book."—San Francisco Examiner. $3.50 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts 


GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. and ROBERT W. 
GLEASON, S.J. "Ought to prove helpful to. . . 
anyone—Protestant, Jew or Roman Catholic— 
who has responsibility for the spiritual and mental 
health of other human beings.''—Pastoral Psy- 
chology. 5th Large Printing. $4.50 


FREE SPEECH IN THE CHURCH 


KARL RAHNER, S.J. "Father Rahner's book 
opens our eyes to what is not only a right, but a 
duty of every layman—the full participation in 
the life of the Church and responsibility for her 
life in the world.""—The Episcopalian. $2.75 


LEO Xill 
AND THE MODERN WORLD 


Edited by EDWARD GARGAN. A symposium— 
by eminent scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic 
—on the life and work of the Pope who is re- 
ported to have said, "Il intend to move the 
Church so far forward that my successor cannot 
set it back." Coming in March. $4.50 
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SHEED & WARD 


At your bookstore SHEED & WARD, 64 University Place, New York 3 






THE ANALOGY OF LEARNING 
An Essay Toward a Thomistic 
Psychology of Learning 
TAD GUZIE, S.J... . integrates the results of 
modern research with the basic principles of 
Thomistic psychology . . . Essential for collections 
on the philosophy of education."'—Library Jour- 
nal. Prefaced by R. J. Henle, S.J. $5.00 


WOMEN IN WONDERLAND 


DOROTHY DOHEN. " . . . brings the insights of 
sociology, psychology, anthropology and theol- 
ogy to bear on the role of the American Cath- 
olic woman. Wise, eminently readable.''"—The Sign. 

$4.50 


EDUCATION 
AND CHRISTIAN CULTURE 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. Certain to be hailed 


as one of Professor Dawson's most important and 
controversial books—a history of education in 
the West and a demand for the study of Chris- 
tian culture in all colleges. Coming in April. $3.95 


MOVIES, MORALS AND ART 


HAROLD C. GARDINER, 
S.J. and FRANK GETLEIN. 
A new look at motion pic- 
tures from two important 
viewpoints. Mr. Getlein, art 
critic of the New Republic, 
surveys movies as an art 
form. Father Gardiner, lit- 
erary editor of America, 
urges a creative approach to 
forming moral judgments of 


them. Coming in March. 
$3.50 
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Toward the Ecumenical Mind 


The word “dialogue” has unfortunately 
been overworked recently. However, 
if one will put aside a possible aversion 
to the mere word, and look to the reali- 
ty behind it, the following books will 
be a help toward developing that frame 
of mind in which one may hope and 
pray for the unity that is undoubtedly 
one of the goals and purposes of the 
forthcoming ecumenical council. The 
first two books deal with the “dialogue” 
between Catholics and Protestants; the 
third is a splendid example of the dis- 
course as it is being significantly carried 
on in the family of the faith; the 
fourth casts back into history to illumi- 
nate how the problem of religious lib- 
erty was once approached. 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS: 
Separated Brothers 

By Léon Cristiani and Jean Rilliet. New- 
man. 161p. $3.95 


This dialogue, originally published in 
1954 in France, is an exchange of let- 


ters between Canon Léon Cristiani, 
long-time professor of the Catholic In- 
stitute of Lyons, and Jean Rilliet, pastor 
of a Calvinist parish in Zurich. Fr. Jo- 
seph Holland, S.J., one of the trans- 
lators (the other is Gilbert Tutungi), 
has written a brief foreword, and 
Henri Daniel-Rops provides a provoca- 
tive introduction, in which he remarks: 
“Neither one has sought to slant his 
opinion or to hide the difficulties which 
he met on the way. Each says what he 
has to say without temper, but with the 
clearness that the high interests at stake 
demand.” The manifest candor and sin- 
cerity of each writer will help to a 
wider and deeper understanding on 
both sides. 

Both writers deal with twelve topics. 
Among them are: The Separation; 
Church, Scripture and Tradition; Ecu- 
menism; Separated Brothers. 

It does seem, however, that the au- 
thors do not discuss each matter on the 
same level, either historical, theological 
or psychological. One will write from 
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$305 BAST DRIVE 
DEAR READER: 


to your notice: 


—| HELICON PRESS 


In a recent issue of America you read "events on both sides of 
the Atlantic give heart to those who pray for Church unity 
among all Christians." During the past year a wonderful batch 
of books has appeared on the re-union problem: a sign that 
American Catholics are vitally interested and prayerfully hope- 
ful that the divisions of Christendom will close. 


I am happy to bring four very readable and timely Helicon books 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH by Yves Congar ($4.75) is a gem: it 
will deepen your vision of the Church’s inner splendour, and 
will sharpen your desire to play a part in the ecumenical move- 
ment. The Dominican author writes with clarity and charity. 
APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY by C. Dumont, 0O.P. 
very fresh and enlightening approach to the subject. It leads 
us through the liturgical year, showing us how the Church’s 
seasons highlight the unity of the Mystical Body and bring us 
face to face with the challenge of Christian re-union. 
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BALTIMORE 27, MD 


($4.50) has a 








CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT DIALOGUE ($3.50) is a conversational airing 
of the whole question. Two prominent Catholics—Jean Guitton and 
Jean Danielou-talk the matter over with Pastor Jean Bosc 
(Jacques Madaule contributes a Preface). The result: a lively, 
informative book. 

MEET THE BIBLE by John Castelot, S.S. ($2.95) will make you 
realize what a great meeting ground the Bible is for Catholics 
and Protestants. 

Phone your bookseller now; if any of these titles is sold out, 
place an order . . we’ll fill it at jet-speed. 


Yours with books 


Doved af Me-Manus 





David McManus of Helicon Press 
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a historical or theological viewpoint; 
the other will reply from a ee 
cal standpoint or give a kind of medi- 
tative consideration. But perhaps this 
form is good for airing difficulties. One 
remark of Fr. Cristiani refers to bap- 
tized non-Catholics as belonging to the 
“soul” of the Church without being 
members of its body. Since Mystici 
Corporis (Pius XII, 1943), this teach- 
ing is regarded as obsolete and inexact. 
On the whole, however, the work is 
a fine addition to recent books on 
Christian unity. It will help to clear the 
ecumenical atmosphere which has be- 
come so much a part of the religious 
climate of our times. 
Titus CRANNY, S.A. 


FACING PROTESTANT-ROMAN 
CATHOLIC TENSIONS 

Ed. by Wayne H. Cowan. Association Press. 
125p. $2.50 


“How to think clearly about the issues, 
suggested in a frank dialogue by . . . 
leading Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants” is the publishers’ dust-jacket de- 
scription of the content of this pocket- 
sized hardcover book. As might be 
expected, the clarity and the frankness 
of the seven Protestant and the six 
Catholic authors are more evident in 
some sections than in others, and some 
selections of the editor (who is also edi- 
tor of the journal Christianity and Cri- 
sis) will scarcely satisfy members of 
one or the other faith. 

In general, the Protestant partici- 
pants emphasize their own interpreta- 
tions of Catholic doctrine, whether con- 
sidered as dangerous or as harmless to 
American life, while the Catholic re- 
spondents emphasize sociological and 
psychological aspects of the present ten- 
sions and of their origins. 

Thus Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.]., who 
has recently been so widely quoted in 
the secular press, stresses the cultural 
origins of the American Catholic. Soci- 
ologist Thomas F. O'Dea suggests a 
depth motivation of relatively small 
opposing groups who are responsible 
for much of the tension: 


It is ironical that neither group 
seems aware that both constitute 
striking examples of the seculariza- 
tion of their religious ethos. If the 
hyperintegralists see no inconsist- 
ency in championing a Catholi- 
cism that has centered its ethic 
upon caritas (“charity,” cf. I Cor. 
13) and, at the same time, in em- 
bracing Joseph McCarthy as a 
sterling defender of the cause, the 
hyper-Reformationists see nothing 
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anti-Protestant in the crude secu- 

larism of Paul Blanshard on so 

many ethical issues. Each confuses 
religion and secular nationalism in 
its own way. 

The Afterword, contributed by Rob- 
ert McAfee Brown of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, sums up the need of fu- 
ture dialogues as a sort of “pessimistic 
hope,” in which “the worthwhileness of 
the dialogue must not blind us to the 
difficulties we confront in talking to- 
gether; but on the other hand, the dif- 
ficulties we confront in talking together 
must not obliterate our hope in the 
worthwhileness of the dialogue.” 

The casual reader should be fore- 
warned: this is not light reading. The 
small-page size makes it handy as a 
pocket book, to be carried about and 
read a little at a time, with much re- 
flection between times, by those who 
recognize the need of our times for 
such “dialogue.” 

FRANCIS J. DONOHUE 


CATHOLICS IN CONVERSATION 
Ed. by Donald McDonald. Lippincott. 
288p. $3.95 


Focus on the wider interreligious dia- 
logue ought not to obscure the equal- 
ly searching intragroup conversations 
which are indispensable to the healthy 
growth of the former. The present book 
is a record of interviews with 17 lead- 
ing American Catholics. The roster in- 
cludes Bishop John J. Wright; Joseph 
Fichter, S.J.; John Cogley; Sen. Eugene 
J. McCarthy; Dorothy Day; J. F. Pow- 
ers; Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M. 

Mr. McDonald, formerly of the Dav- 
enport Catholic Messenger, and pres- 
ently editor of the Marquette Univer- 
sity Magazine, has chosen from a doz- 
en or more professional fields men and 
women of outstanding competence and 
recognized achievement. All manifest a 
keen awareness of current issues and a 
remarkable understanding of the chal- 
lenges facing Catholics in contemporary 
America. Fortunately, they also repre- 
sent what Mr. McDonald terms “the 
authentic tradition of the Catholic 
Church—a tradition of progressiveness, 
openness, apostolic zeal and _profes- 
sional competence, intolerance of the 
mediocre and the narrow, enthusiasm 
for excellence no matter where and in 
whom it is to be found.” This is what 
Sen. Eugene McCarthy calls the “lib- 
eral” attitude or approach to people and 
to problems. 

There is inevitably a certain amount 
of repetition and, encouragingly, a dis- 
cernible area of agreement about the 
basic questions asked by the inter- 
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viewer. These include: the condition of 
intellectual and spiritual life among 
Catholics, the extent and quality of 
their participation in the secular en- 
deavors of the community and the na- 
tion, the imponderables of international 
affairs in a global age, the problem of 
relating permanent moral imperatives 
to complex contingent political realities. 

Commenting on the supranational, 
universal dimension of the genuine 
Catholic perspective, Bishop Wright 
notes with regret that on political, so- 
cial and economic matters many Catho- 
lics tend to be ultranationalistic and 
narrowly negative. Drama critic Walter 
Kerr makes the same charge about the 
prevailing image of Catholic negativism 
vis-a-vis the arts. Msgr. John Tracy El- 
lis suggests that Catholics often build 
and bolster the image by ill-conceived 
methods in presenting their position on 
controversial subjects. Greater attention 
should probably be directed toward 
preparing Catholics to think in terms 
of the manifold exigencies of a plural- 
istic society. 

On the positive side, the burgeoning 
liturgical movement as well as_contem- 
porary stirrings in theology and Scrip- 
ture study augur well for the enrich- 
ment of America’s spiritual and moral 
vision. The prophetic concern of au- 
thentically religious men must reach the 
public arena if already relaxed stand- 
ards are not to decline below the mar- 
gin of morality into complete license. 
Whether we have reached this point is 
the serious question raised but not an- 
swered by Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

That Catholics are increasingly alert 
to the opportunities open to them is 
attested by the caliber of thought and 
opinion evidenced in this book. Mr. 
McDonald is to be congratulated on a 
successful journalistic venture. 

~ Patricia BARRETT, R.S.C.J. 


CONSTANTINE AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 

By Hermann Doerries. Transl. by R. H. 
Bainton. Yale U. Press. 141p. $4 


At a moment when rather facile state- 
ments are made concerning the role a 
religious commitment makes in a man’s 
life, this study comes to grips with the 
problem and leaves us with a larger 
understanding and an insight into the 
real solution if both God’s honor and 
man’s freedom are to be served. 

This volume, based upon the 1958 
Terry Lectures by the biographer of 
Constantine, is a commendable example 
of an historical study which places the 
past at the service of the present. It 
is an understanding analysis of Con- 














A revised and 
enlarged edition 
of a famous textbook 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
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Cd 


MP O98 


By 
J. F. DONCEEL, S. J. 


of Fordham University 


“Tops in its field . . . a marked contri- 
bution to the American scholastic 
scene . . . highly recommended," said 
America when reviewing the first edi- 
tion. "Richly rewarding to both teacher 
and student."—Thought 


In this new second edition, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL PSYCHOLOGY is more 
than ever the pre-eminent work of its 
kind. New chapters have been added 
on the origin of life, the origin of spe- 
cies and the human body (evolution). 
The chapter on the human soul has 
been totally reworked, and important 
changes have been made in the chap- 
ters on the intellect and the will, on 
sense knowledge and on the human 


person. 


These and other significant revisions 
grew out of Father Donceel’s classroom 
experiences at Fordham with students 
using the first edition of his book. The 
new edition should therefore prove 
even more satisfactory than the now- 
classic first edition in meeting the needs 
of colleges today. 
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JUST RELEASED 
January Titles 
THE ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 
by Francis Dvornik 
Indispensable for understanding the 
coming Ecumenical Council called by 
the Holy Father—the historical back- 
ground and religious meaning of the 
great universal councils that defined the 
dogmas of the Church. $3.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
ECONOMICS 
by Christopher Hollis 
The Church's attitude, past and present, 
to economic questions and to the com- 
peting economic systems of the world— 
capitalism, socialism and communism— 
in the light of Christian morality and 
social justice. $3.50 
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stantine’s policy of religious tolerance 
from the Edict of Milan (A.D. 313) 
to his later problems with the Donatists, 
Arians and other heretics. Under Prof. 
Doerries’ hand the issues and the docu- 
ments continually reveal a very human 
and attractive personality caught up in 
the agonizing crisis of trying to induce 
the order of sound principles into the 
often intricate and always delicate tis- 
sue of practical living. 

There can be no doubt that Constan- 
tine’s decree of toleration was epochal 
and sets him apart as a statesman. 
Granted the historical reality of the Ro- 
man state, which always possessed a 
state religion, the magnitude of Con- 
stantine’s decision with respect to the 
pagans is awesome. In terms of his own 
religious commitment as a Christian, 
there was one truth; yet rather than 
choose the known roads of external co- 
ercion or civil restraint, Constantine 
selected the way of inner freedom for 
the individual and revealed a deep un- 
derstanding of the Catholic teaching 
he had accepted. 

Truth demands tolerance, and yet 
Prof. Doerries realizes that tolerance is 
not indifference and that the problems 
which surround this position are truly 
substantial and difficult. This is well 
illustrated in his discussion of Constan- 
tine and the heretics, where he finds 
Constantine less tolerant and less sa.is- 
fying, although he acknowledges that 
“the law concerning the heretics must 
be seen in the context of its age.” 

WILLIAM M. A. GRIMALDI 


Solid Criticism 


THE LABYRINTHINE WAYS OF 
GRAHAM GREENE 


By Francis L. Kunkel. Sheed & Ward. 
182p. $3.50 


Graham Greene, according to Mr. Kun- 
kel, sees man pulled by different ties of 
hate and love: “Graham Greene has re- 
mained faithful to this vision of man as 
an inhabitant of two countries; of life 
as something lived—restlessly and in 
peril—on the border between love and 
hate, good and evil, heaven and hell.” 
As Greene’s vision developed, “one 
began to have a dim conception of the 
appalling mysteries of love moving 
through a ravaged world. . . .” On such 
a profound basis, Mr. Kunkel holds, 
Greene builds his expression of the 
human soul in operation. 

Central in Greene’s work, as the title 
of Mr. Kunkel’s study hints, stands the 
vision of the scapegoat whisky priest 
of Tabasco, the central figure of The 
Labyrinthine Ways (The Power and 
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the Glory in the English edition). Mr. 
Kunkel, in uncovering the complexity 
of Greene’s vision in this novel, reveals 
the excellence of his own method and 
achievement. He shows Greene’s Cath- 
olic grasp of the nature of the priestly 
office, and he makes it possible for less 
perceptive minds than his to approach 
the work on Greene’s terms. 

Many of us Catholics tend to be of- 
fended at artistic expressions of sinful, 
ugly, sacrilegious realities, so that we 
are blinded to the splendor of many 
modern artistic expressions of profound 
vision. For many of us, Mr. Kunkel’s 
clear look beneath the surface of 
Greene’s fascinating and valuable books 
will bring special blessings. 

Mr. Kunkel is not an uncritical wor- 
shiper at the Greene shrine. He finds, 
for example, that Greene’s theological 
gropings sometimes interfere with his 
fidelity to his vision: 


I contend that The Heart of the 
Matter would be a truer, finer, 
more vivid, and more forceful pic- 
ture of life if Greene had made 
more of Scobie’s neurotic attitude 
toward suffering and his neurotic 
sympathy for the plight of women 
and children and less use of 


jumbled theology. 


And Mr. Kunkel himself, though gen- 
erally on solid theological ground, some- 
times fumbles—the statement, for exam- 
ple, that “for the orthodox Catholic all 
virtues spring from grace,” cannot stand 
without careful explication. It seems to 
me that Mr. Kunkel oversimplifies the 
Catholic position here. 

On the whole, however, wherever 
precautions are taken against the tend- 
ency of our system of education to sub- 
stitute thorough studies like this for the 
creative works themselves. Mr. Kunkel’s 
excellent book can worthilv take its use- 
ful place beside Greene’s volumes. 

R. R. Boye 


BRINGING THE MASS TO THE 
PEOPLE 


By H. A. Reinhold. Helicon. 114p. $2.95 


Those who know the liturgical renewal 
must already have this superb book; 
the name Reinhold will have seen to 
that. For those few still reluctant about 
thinking with the Church in the central 
matter of worship, the sanity, historical 
perspective and dogmatic grasp shown 
here will finally solve all scruples. 

Fr. Frederick R. McManus, recog- 
nized as a canonist and liturgist, places 
present and future liturgical reform in 
precise contexts. His Introduction makes 
several forgotten but vital distinctions 
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Over a century of Jesuit education 


e@ Alabama’s oldest institution of higher learning, founded in 1830. 
©@ One of the most respected liberal arts colleges in the South. 


© 700-acre campus—18-hole golf course—private lake. Suburban col- 
lege atmosphere, with many activities designed to develop the com- 
plete student—socially, culturally, morally and physically. 
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(at a price you can really afford!) 





AIR FRANCE 1961 PILGRIMAGE PROGRAM 
INCLUDES ALL MAJOR CATHOLIC SHRINES... 
EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


Visit Rome, Fatima, Lourdes, Lisieux. See 
the famous PASSION PLAY at Erl. Visit 
Assisi, home of St. Francis. See Notre 
Dame, Sacré Coeur in Paris. Tour centu- 
ries-old pilgrimage centers in England, 
Ireland and Germany. Visit the Holy 
Land. Spend Easter in Jerusalem, Christ- 
mas in Bethlehem. All pilgrimages under 
the personal leadership and spiritual direc- 
tion of Catholic priests. 

Convenient Departures — Pilgrimages leave 
New York from March 22 to December 
13. You fly overseas by Air France Boeing 
Intercontinental Jet, enjoying delicious 
French cuisine, luxurious French comfort 
and gracious French service. 

Priced to Fit Any Budget—Air France Pil- 
grimages are priced as low as $625, last 
from 8 days to 54 days. You get Economy 
Class Jet transportation, round trip from 
New York, all meals, sightseeing, twin- 
bedded hotel room with bath, all taxes, 
transfers, even tips. Fly Now—Pay Later. 
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clear: liturgy vs. rubrics; uniformity vs. 
unity; stability vs. immutability. 
Illumining their proposals and con- 
cretizing them, Fr. Reinhold offers a 
sample Mass that combines the clarity 
of the primitive liturgy with the positive 
gains of intervening centuries. Bold and 
imaginative but never iconoclastic, this 
is a work of deep reverence for au- 
| thentic tradition. All who love the Mass 
|will be grateful for its appearance 
| before the forthcoming general council. 
C. J. McNaspy, s.J. 








|THE GRASS IS GREENER (Uni- 
versal) and THE MARRIAGE-GO.- 
ROUND (20th Century-Fox) are a 
vair of color and wide-screen adapta- 
tions of hit stage comedies. Both have 
to do with marriages temporarily jeop- 
ardized by a determined would-be in- 
| terloper, and both are characterized by 
| greater frankness of expression than any- 
one will relish who still yearns for the 
Andy Hardy period and its philosophy 
of movie-making. It is, however, quite 
possible to be completely reconciled 
to the screen’s expanded range and 
vocabulary and yet to dislike one or 
both of the films. I happen thoroughly 
to have enjoyed the first and not to 
have cared for the second, and I can 
furnish objective-sounding reasons for 
| both reactions. At the same time, I is- 
| sue the warning that these are the kind 
|of films at which personal taste and 
‘inclination are both all-important and 
| unpredictable. 

The Grass Is Greener is mostly con- 
cerned with the stratagems of a titled 
| Englishman (Cary Grant) for winning 
| back his wife (Deborah Kerr) who, fol- 
lowing a sudden infatuation, has gone 
(off with an American millionaire 
(Robert Mitchum). In this he is aided 
paces abetted by an interested fourth 
| party (Jean Simmons) and an unstereo- 
| typed comic butler (Moray Watson). 
One can reject the movie on the ground 
|that the behavior of the wife and her 
| lover is really more outrageous than it 
| is here made to seem, or on the entirely 
| different ground that the film is merely 
|a static, photographed stage play. On 
the other hand, it can be argued that 
lthe film’s emphasis is on the preserva- 





tion of a marriage rather than on mari- 
tal misconduct and that, static or not, it 
is a funnier, more civilized and inven. 
tive and better acted drawing-room 
comedy than any other in recent years, 
[L of D: A-III] 

The Marriage-Go-Round concerns the 
stratagems of a college dean (Susan 
Hayward) when her professor husband 
(James Mason) is approached by a 
Junoesque visiting Swede (Julie New- 
mar) with the astounding proposition 
that he be the father of the eugenically 
“ani child she is planning to have. 

Far from advocating antisocial behavior, 
the picture is foursquare behind monog- 
amy and regards the would-be hus- 
band honower simply as a screwball, 
albeit a particularly unsettling one. 
Nevertheless, it is too much of a one- 
joke movie; it does seem static and 
eventually distasteful. [L of D: B] 


PEPE (Columbia) is one of the major 
disappointments of the film year, not 
because it offers so little, but because 
is promises so much. What it is really 
trying to be is another Around the 
World in 80 Days. The most promising 
thing about the picture is that it is a 
vehicle for Cantinflas, the beguiling 
and preternaturally gifted Mexican co- 
median who made his American film 
debut in Around the World in 80 Days. 

Pepe has other points of calculated 
similarity with the earlier film: an air 
of whimsical unreality; a three-hour 
running time; the presence of some 
thirty-five stars making brief guest 
appearances; a lush color and wide- 
screen production photographed in var- 
ious exotic or at least elegant locales. 

Cantinflas is not only the most prom- 
ising thing about the picture, he is also 
its one really bright spot—he, that is, 
and a white stallion named Don Juan, 
who is another preternaturally gifted 
actor-comedian. With virtually no out- 
side assistance the story of Cantinflas 
and the horse could have made a 
charming 90-minute, small-screen mov- 
ie. Instead it is attached by brute force 
to that old chestnut of a Hollywood 
backstage formula—has-been director 
(Dan Dailey) takes chance on movie 
“unknown” (Shirley Jones) for last- 
chance, comeback picture; _ result: 
smash hit and love. 

Where Around the World in 80 Days 
had a great, if crazy, story plus unity, 
largeness of imagination and real taste 
in its execution, Pepe is an adequate, 
run-of-the-mill musical, excellent in iso- 
lated individual sequences and nearly 
ruined as a whole by its delusions of 
grandeur. 

Guest stars range from Jimmy Dur- 
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ante to Jay “Dennis the Menace” 
North, with Maurice Chevalier and, of 
all people, Janet Leigh perhaps using 
their allotted time and material to best 
advantage. The greatest supporting per- 
formance is delivered by Edward G. 
Robinson playing a movie producer 
named Edward G. Robinson. Having 
just seen a preview of the movie within 
a movie, which (from the bits and 
yieces shown to us, the audience) looks 
like the clinker of all time, actor-pro- 
ducer Robinson puts unwavering con- 
viction into the lines: “It’s pure enter- 
tainment. We'll make millions on it.” 
[L of D: A-I] 

Morra WALSH 





Let us pray. Taught by our Saviour’s 
command and following His divine in- 
struction we make bold to say: Our 
Father, who art in heaven . . . (Intro- 
duction to the Pater Noster in the 
Mass). 


We enter now upon the fourth and 
final portion of the Mass. First there 
was the Fore-Mass, those readings and 
prayers which end with the Gospel or, 
when it is recited, the Creed. Next 
came the Offertory, the preparation of 
the sacrifice and the initiation of the 
true sacrificial action. There follows 


FOR WRITING 


the Canon of the Mass, the center and 
heart of the sacred re-enactment. The 
last section of the Mass is the Com- 
munion, the sacrificial meal. 

From the strictly historical point of 
view, sacrifice and sacrificial eating 
have been so regularly associated that 
one wonders if they are not somehow 
religiously inseparable. At any rate, the 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, to- 
gether with the simple human fact that 
Christ our Lord instituted His mystical 
sacrifice under the form of bread and 
wine, leaves no possible doubt that our 
Saviour intended the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice to end in a Eucharistic meal. St. 
Paul makes it certain beyond challenge 
that such was the clear, factual under- 
standing of the apostolic Church. 

It is so very striking that of all the 
ways in which the Church might have 
ritually approached _ the Communion 
which climaxes the Mass, she chose to 
do so by the simple recitation of the 
Our Father. Holy Mother Church, ever 
guided by the Holy Spirit, is most dis- 
arming and seemingly ingenuous when 
she is most wise. Let us unhesitatingly 
be taught by this heavenly wisdom. 
The best way to prepare for Holy Com- 
munion is to say with meaning the Our 
Father. 

In the brief, eloquent exordium 
which precedes the prayer, the liturgy 
directs our attention to two aspects of 
the Our Father: its unique, exalted ori- 
gin, and the daring of it. 

As everyone knows, the Our Father 
is the only prayer which we have, by 
way of instruction, from the lips of 
Christ Himself. We do read, in the four 
Gospels, other prayers which our Lord 
made, and we do well to repeat, in our 


A handbook, a reference book, 


for college students, 
teachers, writers, editors, 
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who cherish accuracy in English 
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Plan now for your winter 
vacation in La Province de 
Québec — where the snow 
is deep and white, the air 
dry and clear, the sun 
strong and bright. You'll 
enjoy French-Canadian 
hospitality and delicious 
cuisine in comfortable 
modern inns and hotels. 


For free booklet ‘SKI IN 
QUEBEC” send in coupon, 
or apply to the 
Provincial Tourist Bureau, 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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ENGLISH Charles W. Mulligan, S.J. & Michael P. Kammer, S.J. 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON ANALOGY 
A Textual Analysis and Systematic Synthesis 


George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
vii & 319 pages, $5 


THE FRONTIER WAGE The Economic Organization of Free Agents 


Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


With the text of the second part of 


The Isolated State 


by Johann Heinrich von Thunen 


ix & 390 pages, $6 
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Notices 


30 cents per word 
Payment with order 




















ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-on-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





“HAVE YOU BEEN wondering what 
happened to Herbert L. Matthews, maxi- 
mum U. S. booster of Fidel Castro, 
1957-1959) Well, one of the things 
that happened to Mr. Matthews is that 
he was appointed a Chubb Fellow of 
Timothy Dwight College, Yale, where he 
informed the Yale community that the 
Castro government is not Communist. 
The line, in a word, is the same. It is a 
line which the 
N. Y. Times 
finally decided, 
inmid-’ 59, was 
unfit to print.” 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. A-7, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 


CATHOLIC BOY 
CATHOLIC MISS 


twin magazines 
distinct, 
but related 


HERE are two magazines 
which honor the intellect of boys and girls 
and help form in them the great heart and 
good judgment required of lay apostles. . . . 
Ideal for use at home or school (right across 
the class in upper-elementary or early high). 
. .. Each magazine 48 pages, devotes 32 just 
to boys or just to girls... . Both magazines 
carry an identical 16-page center section ap- 


pealing to boys and girls—highlighting great | 


biography, spirituality for teens by Father 
Leo Trese, formation as Young Apostles by 


Fathers Louis Putz and Frank Gartland, | 
. . Home-delivered each magazine is | 
$3 a year. Both magazines, to same address, | 


CSC. . 


$5 a year. Bulk orders (min. 5 BOY, 5 | 


Miss) each Subscription $1.50 a 
Order from Boy/miss, Notre Dame, Ind. 


year. 
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| COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques 
and Emotional Conflicts 


By Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason, 
Unique, practical—the famous Catholic 
best-seller on psychiatry. $4.50 

|| At your bookstore. SHEED & WARD, 
| 64 University Place, N. Y. 3 

















MISSIONARY 
TO THE 
NEGRO 


The Josephite Missionary serves 
God in the American Missions 


The Josephite Fathers 


Leading the American Negro 
to the Catholic Chur 


SERRE Ree eee 
BECOME A JOSEPHITE MISSIONARY 


THE JOSEPHITE MISSIONARIES R 

Dept. PA1 

1130 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. rt 

Dear Vocation Director: R 

1 am interested in learning more about 

sed work among the American Negro. & 
lease send me your free literature 


about becoming a Josephite Mission- x 
ary. Check one: [] Priest.[ Brother Mf 
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own needs, those same addresses tg 
God: My Father, if this chalice may not” 
pass me by, but I must drink it, the 
Thy will be done; and Father, into: 
Thy hands I commend My spirit. Yet 
the Our Father remains the only prayer 
which God’s Son directly told us to say, 
The daring that is noted here resides 
in the familiar, intimate address 
which the creature speaks to his Cre. 
ator. We Christians are so completely 
accustomed to thinking of God as a 
father that we can hardly believe that 
men generally did not always think 





thus. We forget that fatherhood of : 


| God (in the special, not at all meta-7 
| phorical sense that by baptism we are | 
| actually sons by divine adoption) is” 
| one of the insistences of the Christian | 
| revelation. It is attractive that a crea- 


ture should by metaphor or even in 


| created dependence and hence religious — 
| courtesy address his Creator as Father. ~ 
| It is stunning that the creature should 
| in fact and reality call God Father be- 


cause he is truly God’s adopted son. 
It has been said so often that the © 
Our Father is the perfect model of pe- 7 


| titionary prayer. Of the seven petitions 
| that our Lord taught us—seven, like : 
| three and forty, is one of the holy num- 


bers—the last four pertain to our own 
needs, and, essentially, they leave noth- 
ing to be desired. Good people wonder 7 
much about petitionary prayer. They j 
wonder not only whether or not this 
or that request will be granted, but 
even whether or not they should make 
it. There is one firm and absolute an- 
swer that can be offered to all who are © 
uncertain how to talk to God by way 7 
of supplication. They should say the 7 
Our Father. 

Since the Lord’s Prayer occurs where | 
it does in the Mass, we will inevitably, 
at Mass, attend particularly to the plea, 
Give us this day our daily bread. It is 
not necessary to confine this petition to 
the Eucharistic bread which we are 
about to receive in Holy Communion. 
On the other hand, it is well to think 
about, and ask for, first things first. 

VINCENT P. McConrry, S.J: 
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